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For the Woman’s Journal. 


WHEN I'M AWAY. 


BY VANE. 





Remember a little, dear eyes, dear heart, 
When the twilight closes grey, 
How the shadows wrap me, sitting apart, 
When I'm away, love, when I’m away. 
And think, as the dreamy cloud-veil slips 
O’er the face of the garish day, 
How I long for the touch of those tender lips, 
When I’m away, love, when I'm away. 
= —_—<—=- — —— 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


NEVER AGAIN. 


BY A. 





Was it a gleam of golden hair, 

Out in the dimpling water there? 

Onl) a wave of the fair mid sea, 

That broke in the sunshine laughingly. 
Was it a glimpse of a snow fair hand, 
Just where a billow kissed the sand? 
Only a foam-bell breaking clear, 

With a musical ripple sweet to hear. 
Treasures are lying bA&heath the tide, 
Sweeter and sadder than aught beside; 
Pearl, or sea-flower, or carven-shell, 

But the ocean guardeth it; treasures well. 
Never again, by day or night, 

Sunshine, or star-shine, or moonlight white, 
Shall I see my love as I saw her last, 

For the ocean caverns hold her fast. 





GRADUAL PROMOTION. 


Rev. Augustus Woodbury of Providence, 
one of the most practical of men, and thorough- 
ly versed for nearly twenty years in all the 
charities of that city, called attention not long 
ago, to the great change in the manner of con- 
ducting those charities since he first became 
acquainted with them. Twenty years ago, 
he said, they were, as a rule, in the hands of 
men. Women might raise the money or might 
do the main work of spending it, but they 
were not trusted with the main responsibility ; 
the reins must be in the hands of men. A 
man must be at least nominally the president; 
aman must be treasurer. And this while the 
amount raised and spent was far less than 
now; nomatter. Ifthere was any permanent 
investment to be made, especially, men must 
doit; women had not then, apparently, enough 
of self confidence or of the confidence of the 
community, to take these responsibilities into 
their own hands. ‘‘Now,” he said in sub- 
stance, ‘‘all that is changed and the whole ad- 
ministration and responsibility of these organ- 
izations are in the hands of women.” 

This led me to collect the facts so far as I 
could, from the reports of these various socie- 
ties; these reports being the latest I could cb- 
tain and in all but one case for the year 1874. 
It must be remembered that Providence is a 
city of 68,904 inhabitants, by the census of 
1870, and is reported to be the richest city, in 
Proportion to its size in the United States. 
Among its leading charities are the following: 

Amount of 
No. of Income _ property 
annual during authorized 


- : report. the year. to be held. 
1. Children Friends’ So- 


Name of Society. 


0 ur, ety 39, $17,315.38 $200,000.00 
2. Home tor Aged Wo- 
men, 18, = 13,948.83 200,000.00 


. 


8. Irrepressible Society, 12, 8,081 68 50,000.09 
[Not stated.) 
“Funds on hand” 
8,051.87 17,084.17 


> 


- Asso. for benefit of 
colored children, 35, 


5. Women’s Christian 
_ Association, 5, 7,403.71 [Not stat’d.) 
6. Women’s City Mis- : 
sionary Society, 7; 2,511.71 “« « 








$57,313.18 
The facts presented in this table are worth 
considering. Here is an income of nearly six- 
ty thousand dollars raised, managed, disburs- 





ed and accounted for, absolutely and exclu- 
sively by women. Not a man is treasurer of 
any one of these societies. Not a man holds 
an office bearing on the executive work of any 
of them Three of them have ‘advisory 
boards” of men—apparently ornamental. One 
has a “legal counsellor” also a man. Every 
one has a man for the final auditor of the ac- 
counts—a touching recognition that, even yet, 
the final ofticial approval of a man is demand- 
ed, before the public can be quite satisfied. 
But the duty itself of handling this large in- 
come is entrusted to women; and what is 
more, the permanent investments are in the 
hands of women also. This capital fund in 
the case of the first three societies merely, is 
allowed to extend to $450,000—nearly half a 
million. And it is worth noting that in the 
case of one society—the Home for Aged Wo- 
men—the limit of property to be held was 
originally fixed by law (in 1857) at 320,000, 
and was increased, in 1865, to ten times that 
amount. This is pretty clear evidence that 
the management of the society had command- 
ed the respect of the General Assembly that 
chartered it. 

I mention these facts, not as peculiar to 
Providence, but as specimens of a movement 
which has been quietly going on everywhere. 
Probably most of the cities and large towns of 
New England would show similar results. If 
now this gradual promotion ef women to 
places of financial and executive responsibili- 
ty is thus going on, resistless as the gradual 
upheaval of a coast line, through all our so- 
ciety, why not recognize that it is inevitably 
to goon in the future; and that laws and 
We are not 
legislating for Hindostan or for Turkey. We 
are legislating for a community where wo- 
men, by a course of progress as inevitable as 
gravitation, have taken their full share in all 
the philanthropic machinery of society, and 
cannot be permanently excluded from the legal 
and political domain. 


usages must be conformed to it. 


T. W. He 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 





The Woman Suffrage Association of Mis- 
souri met on the 16th ult. in the directors’ 
room of the Mercantile Library, for the pur- 
pose of considering the appointment of a com- 
mittee to attend the sessions of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and there advocate the 
cause of Suffrage for women. The capacity 
of the room was taxed to the utmost, and 
upon the opening of the meeting every inch of 
available room was occupied. Among those 
present were Bishop Thomas Bowman, Prof. 
T. Davidson, G. M. Stewart, J. B. Hender- 
son, 8S. Sharman, Mrs. F. Holy, Mrs. C. D. 
Dutro, John Dutro, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Gage, 
James Roberts, Mrs. M. P. Wilson, Dr. and 
Mrs. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. H. Stagg, Mrs. Dr. 
Pollock, Mrs. J. E. Cooper, Mrs. L. Hilden- 
brandt, B. Hunter, Mrs. J. C. Orrick, Mrs. J. 
B. Case, Miss N. M. Laveil and Miss S. Bee- 

’ 
som. 

The meeting was 
R. N. Hazarp, who spoke as follows: 

As has been announced, we meet this even- 
ing to take action in reference to the coming 
Constitutional Convention. When from time 
to time the Constitution of each State under- 
goes a revision, whether for better or for 
worse, it affords the friends of woman an op- 
portunity to press her claims—an opportunity 
which they are not slow to accept. Judging 
from the past, however, these occasions do 
not result as favorably as we could desire. 
Within the past few years, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and other States, have held 
conventions of this kind. Able men and wo- 
men have appeared before them to plead the 
cause of Woman Suffrage without signal suc- 
In Pennsylvania something was gained 
in improved legislation for women. They 
were made eligible to the office of School Su- 
perintendent; but, inconsistently enough, are 
not allowed to vote that others may fill that 
office. In Michigan alone wiser counsels pre- 
vailed, and the question was submitted to the 
people in a separate amendment to the pro- 
posed Constitution, which, if not successful, at 
least fared as well as the Constitution itself. 
As regards the expected convention in our 
own State, it is unnecessary to say that we 
are not over-sanguine in our expectations. 
We can only hope that it willbe wise enough 
to regard claims that have every principle of 
justice and expediency to commend them. 
ne thing is in our favor—the time approaches 
when our prayer must of necessity be consid- 
ered. The day is far spent, and with each 
passing hour the pressure becomes stronger 
for a solution of this question. The murmur 
of discontent which fills the air is too deep and 
far-reaching to be stifled. It is the protest of 
womanhood against injustice, and it must be 
heard. We have reached that point in our 
history when no further progress is possible, 
unless the nation becomes true to its ideals: 
without this our civilization must halt, or 
move backward; and let it be remembered 
that in doing justice to woman, man will him- 
self be equally benefited. As the ‘‘deed re- 
turns to the doer’’—as all wrong-doing inevit- 
ably reacts upon the perpetrator, so in confer- 
ring benefits the giver is more blest than the 
receiver. With the elevation of woman to 
her proper position by the side of man, we 
shall have a better state of society, a more 
perfect union of its constituent elements, 


salled to order by Mrs. 


cess, 


and a closer observance of its sacred institu- 
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tions, than has ever yet existed. We trust 
then that this convention will carefully con- 
sider the subject. We shall feel a profound 
interest in many of the questions which will 
receive its attention, but certainly no other 
interest can equal in importance the one we 
have in view. We should press it therefore 
with earnestness. 

Mrs. Fanny Hoty, who gave notice at the 
preceding meeting of an intention to move a 
constitutional amendment, moved that the 
time of the annual meeting be changed to Oc- 
tober, and that the present officers hold over 
until that time. The amendment was adopt- 
ed. 

Mus. Gruppe offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That this association appoint a 
committee to take such measures as shall seem 
best to secure a recognition of Woman's Right 
to the ballot from the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 


The resolution was seconded in 
speech by Mr. Jas. Ronerrs. 


a brief 


Bisnor Tos. Bowman said: 

In my earlier years it was a matter of won- 
der to me that my father should be permitted 
to vote while my mother was debarred that 
privilege, and although I asked again and 
again for the reason I never received one that 
was satisfactory, and even to this day a good 
and sufficient explanation is wanting. When 
people are to be controlled in person and prop- 
erty by a law, is it asking more than common 
justice that they have a voice in the making 
and administering of that law? Weare here 
to look at the propriety of moving in this ques- 
tion, and it is a fitting time to speak thereon. 
I do not expect that any such great principle 
will be gained at once, but nothing great can 
be accomplished in aday. We cannot expect 
to sweep away ata single stroke a prejudice 
that has existed for centuries. There is more 
opposition to Woman Suffrage from women 
than from men, and I dislike to hear of the in- 
justice of man in the matter. Persistent op- 
position comes from the women, and thousands 
upon thousands of them would not vote if 
they could. This opposing force cannot be 
overcome ina day, and perhaps not within 
the generation, but, as each generation works 
for the benefit of its successors, it is our duty 
to labor for those who come after us. Human 
life consists largely in work for the future, 
and one of its grandest objects is to prepare 
the way for those yet to come. In the end 
the fruit will be enjoyed by some one. There 
are legal difficulties as well as prejudices, to be 
overcome by us in our work, but by persever- 
ing effort the time will come when the cause 
willtriumph. Keep ita living issue perpet- 
ually until the end is gained. 

The following letter from Dr. Exior was 
read: 

Mrs. G. D. Hall, Secretary Woman Suffrage 

Association : 

Dear Mapam—Although I cannot attend 
the meeting of the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion this evening, L should be sorry to appear 
indifferent to your cause. In spite of the in- 
tiuence of early education and of natural con- 
servatism, Il have been long convinced, almost 
against my will, that women have a right to 
vote, equally with men. The logic of com- 
mon sense and the principle of American De- 
mocracy, as I understand them, leave me no 
alternative. Women are tax-payers; they 
are citizens; they are ‘‘persons,’’ sharing all 
the interests, moral, intellectual and political, 
upon which the general prosperity depends, 
Their average intelligence is as great as that 
of men; their average of moral character is 
mueh greater. ‘There is no good reason why 
they should be excluded from taking part in 
the direction of public, affairs when they have 
the inclination todo so. At least they should 
have the opportunity, by casting their votes, 
to share in the election of the rulers whom 
they must obey, and in making the laws by 
which they must be governed. I can see 
many reasons why they may wish to be ex- 
cused from this responsibility, or they may 
even refuse to vote, because of its disagree- 
ableness, as many persons now do; but 1 can 
see no sufficient reason to deprive them of the 
right, or free them from the obligation. 

Intelligent women sometimes treat the sub- 
ject with a flippaney which is rather discour- 
aging. Thus: Miss Mary E. Dewey (in a 
Boston paper to-day received) admits that 
Suffrage is Woman’s right, but disclaims be- 
ing intavor of the Suffrage Movement. She 
has an undoubted right to climb trees, but re- 
flects with profound satisfaction that nothing 
makes it her duty. If she can see any re- 
semblance between such antics and the duties 
of a good citizen, argument is precluded. 
All we ask is that the right be conceded and 
vranted; its exercise will take care of itself. 
I think that the majority of women would 
feel, in a matter of such vital inferest, that 
“rights do imply duties,” although this is a 
proposition that Miss Dewey ‘‘ventures to 
deny.’’ She intimates that the right of suf- 
frage should be given to women on the same 
principle that leads confectioners to ‘‘give to 
their new apprentices free leave to eat all the 
candy they want, and the result is that after 
a week none or few will taste it.” A sensible 
woman who treats a great subject in this tri- 
fling way is in danger of being counted among 
the foolish. 

I am not an advocate of ‘‘Universal Suf- 
frage,”’ either for men or women. My be- 
lief is that education, at least to the extent of 
reading and writing, should be a required qual- 
ification. Perhaps, in lieu of such education, 
a small property qualification might be taken, 
in proof that the voter has some intelligent 
interest in the community of which he is a 
member. Such conservatism would have pre- 
vented us from falling under the control of 
ignorant and reckless masses, whether black 
or white, native or foreign. Ignorant and 
irresponsible suffrage is our present national 
curse, particularly in large cities, and in the 
Southern States, and I would be sorry to in- 


Tlie idle. 





crease it. But the same rule should apply to 
men and women. All the rights of self-pro- 
tection and.self-government equally belong to 
both. The family organization will itself be- 


come even more sucred when women have the | 
power to assert their self-respect, under laws | 


which they help to make. Men will become 
more courteous and just in their treatment of 
women when women have equal civil rights, 
which they are bound by law and established 
custom to respect. 

I feel confident of the ultimate triumph of 
your cause. It may come slowly, as all great 
reforms do, but it will surely come. Let wo- 
men diligently prepare themselves for the en- 
larged responsibilities of life, for they cannot 
always evade them. The household and fire- 
side will always be their chosen and favored 
place both of duty and enjoyment, but they 
have some outside work to do, to guard that 
most honored precincy from harm. Women 
are becoming more and more the ‘teducators” 
of the republic, the custodians of its virtue. 
It is both unjust and unwise to exclude them 
from intelligent participation in its affairs. 1 
remain, yours with great respect, 

W. G. Exior. 

St. Louis, February 16, 1875. 

Rey. R. 5S. Srvupps was next called upon. 
He stated that there is no weightier subject 
that can command our attention than that of 
Woman’s elevation. He had seen women in 
their aboriginal condition, and he had seen 
them in their highest civilization. His expe- 
rience was, that the more responsibilities that 
are placed upon women, the more elevated is 
her character. That Woman should be man’s 
peer is generally admitted; but she can never 
become this while the right of exercising the 
ballot is accorded to him and denied to her. 

There is a dignity in Woman’s nature that 
the more a man progresses in refinement, the 
more he feels the need of it. The effect which 
influence would work upon our primaries 
would be of incalculable benefit. He regarded 
his wife as his better half, and so far as his 
tongue and pen could aid the cause, they 
would. He considered the proposition in the 
pending motion a duty—not merely a matter 
of policy. 

Mrs. SuarmMan took exception to Bishop 
Bowman's remark, throwing all of the odium 
of the want of the success of the cause upon 
women. If Woman possesses the beautiful 
and valuable qualities which her well-guarded 
position in society tacitly admits, then those 
valuable qualities should not be compelled to 
‘These moral qualities cannot be in- 
jured by a contact with lower character. ‘The 
want of success of the movement was due 
greatly to the ridicule of men, and their efforts 
to discourage it. She recited a number of the 
chief arguments against the movement—expe- 
diency, danger of contamination to refined 
natures, danger of home destruction—and an- 
swered them at length, being freely applaud- 
ed. 

Prov. Davipson next read an essay, in 
which he pictured our elections, our society, 
our legislative, executive and judicial depart- 
ments, after women shall have obtained the 
ballot. The picture was a happy one, and 
with its execution insured, few would oppose 
the means by which it is to be accomplished. 

The pending motion was then put to a vote 
and carried, 

Mr. Joun Durro placed in nomination for 
membership of the committee to attend the 
convention the following: Mrs. R. N. Hazard, 
Mrs. Rose Tittman, Mrs. J. B. Henderson, 
Geo. 1). Hall, Geo. H. Ray. 

They were elected by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. J. B. Case moved that the following 
ladies be invited to co-operate with this Asso- 
ciation in influencing the Convention: 

Mrs. M. EK. Hunv of Pike County, Mrs, M. 
E. Bedford of Stoddard County, Mr. B. F. 
Wylde of Wright City, Mo., Mr. Il. C. Neville, 
Mrs. Geo. 1). Hall, Mrs. Geo. H. Rea, Mr. H. 
C. Miller of Christian County and Mrs. Mitch- 
ell of Savannah. 

The motion was carried, 

The President stated that one of the means 
to be adopted to influence the Constitutional 
Convention was to secure speakers to enlighten 
the people of this State. This will require 
money and the Secretary is ready to receive 
contributions. 

Letters of encouragement and sympathy 
from the following gentlemen were read: Col. 
Slayback, Geo. Il. Shields, Hon. Albert Todd 
and Hon. J. B. Henderson. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


ee 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE. 





Now is the time when every one begins to 
think of the garden. 
time to recommend to young gardeners a 
friend, the value of which many already know, 
viz., Viek’s Floral Guide for 1875. 

In making a selection of seeds and roots for 
the garden, a good catalogue, containing de- 
scriptions of the different varieties, with clear 
and practical directions for their planting and 
cultivation, is invaluable. 

Vick’s Floral Guide is published quarterly at 
a cost of only twenty-five cents per annum. 
Every number contains interesting and valua- 
Ama- 


Now, therefore, is the 


ble information, suited to the season. 
teur florists cannot make a more profitable in- 
vestment of twenty-five cents than in sub- 
scribing for it. Address James Vick, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. They will thus have the benefit of 
all new discoveries. 

Viewed simply as a work of Art this publi- 
cation, with its profuse and tasteful illustra- 
tions and beautiful engravings, is worth many 
times its cost, and surpasses every publication 
of the kind. P. K. 


 —_——_s —— 





A bill passed the House at Springfield, IIl., 
last Monday, allowing women to become no- 
taries public. 





CONCERNING 
Mrs. Atmira Mitiican of Alford, Mass., 
sends $100 to the Nebraska sufferers. 


WOMEN. 


Mrs. Gen. Merer’s receptions in Washing- 
ton are always favored with fine weather. 
Old Prob. is her husband. 


Mrs. Even C. Barrert, of Montville, has 
been chosea president of the Women’s State 
Temperance Society of Maine. 

Heven M. Cooke (Lottie Linwood) has 
published a volume of poetical selections, en- 
titled “Gold Thread and other Poems from 
Life’s Experiences.”’ 

Miss Dovatas, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is at 
work on a life-size portrait of Judge Moore, 
of the County Court, which has been ordered 
by the members of the bar. 

Mrs. Caarvorre Cuesiey, of Newmarket, 
New Hampshire, who died a few days ago, 
left a bequest of $8500 to benevolent objects, 
$4000 of which was to Bates College. 

Jennie Cotiins makes another appeal for 
funds to enable her to carry on her work for 
furnishing dinners to working girls. We 
hope she will be heartily sustained in her good 
work. 

Mrs. Saran Kiipurs, who died at Lunen- 
burg, Vt., recently, and had been a member 
of the Methodist church for over 70 years, 
leaves the society 3600, with $200 to the mis- 
sionary, and $100 to the preacher's aid socie- 
ties. 

Mrs. Anna Goutp Woorson addressed the 
students of Vassar College, Feb. 22d, upon 
‘Dress Reform,’ and a few days after she 
spoke to the young ladies of Temple Grove 
N. Y., on the same 


Seminary, Saratoga, 


theme. 

Mrs. Avmira C. Dummer, of Hallowell, 
who aided so liberally in founding the Maine 
Industrial School for Girls, has recently es- 
tablished a free bed in the Maine General Hos- 
pital in Portland, by the annual payment of. 
$250. 

Miss M. E. B. Norton, of Rockford Semi- 
nary, Illinois, will start for Europe, April 1, 
with a party of ladies under the direction of 
the International Academy. The class will 
be made up mostly of graduates and old pu- 
pils of the Seminary. 

Ann Exiza gets a divorce from Brigham, 
and $9,500 alimony. 
tised as the late wife of Brigham Young. 
This seems to us to be a recognition of the 
legality of polygamy by the United States 
Courts, since alimony is possible only where 
marriage has preceded. 


She can now be adver- 


Mrs. Finetre Scorr Seevye has suceeeded 
as an architect. Ata recent meeting of the 
Trustees of the City Hospital, Cleveland, O., 
plans forthe New Hospital building were sub- 
mitted for examination andchoice. The plan 
presented by Mrs. Finette Scott Seelye prov- 
ed the successful competitor and the Board 
emphasized their appreciation of her, and of 
it, by putting Mrs. Seelye upon the Building 
Committee. 

Dr. Ansy M. Futon, of Ellsworth, Maine, 
a graduate, two years since, from the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Boston, after spend- 
ing a year in Europe for the purpose of im- 
provement in her profession and attending a 
full course of Medical Lectures in Paris, re- 
turned six months since, and opened an office 
in Ellsworth, Maine, and is now realizing a 
large and lucrative practice. By her close 
attention to business, and her skill as a prac- 
tioner, Dr. Fulton commands the respect of 
the physicians in Ellsworth and its vicinity, 
and is doing much towards overcoming a prej- 
udice against women as physicians. Her 
pleasing manners and kind attentions to the 
wants of her patients, endear her to all who 
are fortunate enough to secure her services. 


Mrs. Anna Murray, of Ulster Co., N. Y., 
died at the residence of her daughter, Mrs. 
Condon, in that county, on Saturday, January 
9th. She was 104 years, 4 months and 24 
days old. Mrs. Murray was born in Ireland, 
Kings county, in 1770. She engaged in the 
Irish war of 1798 and carried a pike. ‘Twen- 
ty-five years ago she came to this country. 
She had had eleven children, eight of them 
are now living inthe country of her adoption. 
She has forty-seven grandchildren in this 
country, and twenty-five great grandchildren, 
She retained her faculties until the very last, 
walked about on New Year's day as smart as 
she did twenty years ago, and while many of 
her children are compelled to wear glasses, 
she could see quite as well without them. 
She was raised in the Roman Catholic faith, 
and in that faith she lived and died. She was 
a kind-hearted, Christian woman, and very 
liberal in her views toward all Christian peo- 
ple. She died in great peace after a brief ill- 
ness, and leaves a large circle of friends ta 
mourn her loss. 
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A WIFE'S PROTEST. 











| have refused to do justice to women. The 
| laws of all the States in this Union protect 
men in just such transactions as [have named. 
They leave her, the wife and mother. an unpro- 
tected victim without any redress, because he 


Eprrors Woman’s Journat.—While read- 
ing the proceedings of the Annual Meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion in the Woman’s Journat of Jan. 30th, 
my attention was especially called to the ad- | 
dress of Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, showing what 
the Legislature of 1874 had done for women 
in Mussachusetts. . sicieiee 

The first act to which he referred was the j there is no more notice, in law, . 
one ‘In relation to the rights of husbands and | death than there is of the horse or dog. After 
He says, “This law gives every mar- | her death her husband may take her earnings 
5 | and dispose of them, may give them to any one 

he pleases, may turn her children out of the 
| home she died to earn, may lavish all the luxu- 
ries of wealth and ease ona stranger who never 
while 


his dog. What is the use of owning anything 
if you cannot use it as you please, and not be 
When she dies 
taken of her 


} 


obliged to give an account? 


wives.” 
ried woman the right of conveying shares in 
corporations, and of leasing and conveying 
real property without requiring any Consent | 
of her husband, which has heretofore bec ni - ; J a 
necessary. It also enables her to make con- | lifteda finger so care it, and never will; , 
tracts of every description in the same manner the first wife lies in a neglected grave, with 
' no stone to mark the only resting place she 
ever knew, because the second wife needed 
the money the stone would cost, to buy hera 
gold watch and chain. 

Now these are only a few of the very many 
| wrongs that have been going on in all lands 
| and in all ages of the world, and always will 
of women all over the 


as if she were sole.”’ 

In the next verse he says: “It also repeals 
the foolish statute of 1868, which prohibited a 
married woman from entering into partner- | 
ship with her husband.’? He says “this act 
goes a great way towards making wives in law 
the equals of their husbands.” 

I wish to ask Mr. Sewall, or any one who 
is fan iliar with your last year’s laws, where | 
every married woman of Massachusetts gets | 
property to convey away in corporations, or 
leasing it, or making contracts without requir- | 
ing consent of husband; when all the gener- | 
al laws of the different States of this Union 
in relation to married women, Massachusetts 


vo on, if the masses 
country do not unite, and rise to their feet, 
and put by everything else, and demand the 
ballot, so that Woman can help make laws to 
protect herself. We never shall have justice 
done us till this is accomplished, for the ballot 
is Woman’s supreme need, and her emancipa- 
| tion paper. 

Women have worked a great deal too long 
to support and put money in men’s pockets 
for them, in return, to take it outof ours, and 
| to rob us of those inalienable rights which 


included, declare all a wife’s earnings to belong 
to the husband during coverture? Has that | 
infamous law been repealed in your State? If 
so you have indeed gained a great victory, 
which every other State would do well to fol- | CVeTY American citizen, without regard to 


low. 
Are the readers of the JouRNAL to under- | 
stand that she can lease, convey and dispose | 
as she pleases of half of the joint earnings of necessity of bequeathing some of their surplus 
| wealth to help their own sex that have hereto- 
fore been overlooked. As a mother, a woman 


| voes through the tragedy of giving birth to her 


| sex, holds dear. 
I am very much pleased and gratified to 
hear that women are waking up to see the 


the husband and wife, or of her own earnings 
in the home, as if she were single? Or can 
she do so only in rare instances, when some 
property has fallen to her by inheritance, or | son, watches over and cares for his helpless 
by the gift of some friend other than a hus- | infancy, brings him through all the diseases 
band? A very large majority of all married | incident to childhood, is his nurse, physician, 
women do not have much at the time of mar- | seamstress, washerwoman, teacher, friend, and 
riage, but theirclothing and something to start | guide, spending the cream of her days to bring 
house-keeping with; and if she have money, him up to be a voter with no provision in law 
it generally finds its way into the husband's for her own support in the mean time, with 
sie is so loving and trusting, and is | notso muchas “I thank you.” Then he leaves 
| home and marries a wife, whom it took some 
other mother twenty-one years to raise, edu- 
cate, and teach to cook his meals, to make and 
wash his clothes, to furnish him with a bed, 
and to fill the house with comforts, of which 
share, at her own expense, 


pocket ; 
he not honesty and perfection itself? And | 
when he gets her money into his possession, 
no matter how, I have never heard of a law 
that would compel him to give it back to her, 
principle or interest, no matter how destitute 
she is or was, or how cruelly he had treated | he has the larger 
her. And all this done for him up to this period of 

I read in the Womay’s Journav that if a | his life without any costto himself. Then he 
man borrowed money of his wife, it was re- | yotes to help make a law to disfranchise his 
cently decided in Boston that he need not pay | wife and these two mothers, who have united- 
her back. IL have examined pretty thorough- | ly spent forty-two years of the prime of their 
ly the laws of my own State, and quite a nun- | days for his benefit, without any compensation. 
ber of other Northern States, and I find that | And then he makes another law to compel 
married women cannot have any part of their | his wife to do all the same kind of drudgery 
joint earnings to hold or control during the | whieh his mother had done, with the addition 
life time of the husband; but what they joint- | of giving birth to as many children as in his 
ly earn together is his, and he has the absolute 
control, and can squander it in any way he 


good pleasure he sees fit to force upon her. 
And all her earnings and the fruit of her labor 
pleases, either by drinking it up, or by signing | are his, his wife being the third woman who 
other people’s notes, or by making foolish bar- | spends her life tosupport him. It takes three, 
gains; or he may give it away and leave the | and sometimes four women to get a man 
wife and children to starve; and if she hap- | through from the cradle to the grave, and some- 
pens to outlive him, he can will away and con- | times a pretty busy time they have of it, too. 
trol her earnings, long years after he lies in | It is time we stated facts and called things by 
their right names, and handled this subject 
without kid gloves. 

After being the recipient of so many favors, 
such base ingratitude and self-conceit, such 
unwarrantable, criminal 





his grave. 

Ihave given this subject long and careful 
thought, and from knowledge and personal 
observation, I can truthfully say that I be- 
lieve there are seven out of every ten married 
women who do not, have one dollar with which 
to get any necessary that they need, without 


arrogant, 
usurpation of power, such supreme selfishness 
is not to be tolerated or forgiven! 

Now this is no fancy sketch. These are 
stubborn facts, and facts sustain me. Not- 
withstanding the laws of some of the States 


pompous, 


feeling, when they ask for it, that they are 
beggars and paupers, and that their husbands 





consider them as such; while thousands of | 
wives work 1, 18, 20, and sometimes 22 hours | say that a wife may have the property she in- 
a day, besides giving birth to and rearing large | herited from her parents, or bequests from 
other friends, as her own, the same as if she 
were single, yet in thousands of instances, it 


families through all these exhausting labors. | 
And still this wife isa pauper and is supported, 
while a man in robust health, empty-handed, | is all her life is worth to keep it in her own 
Many times the husband will use 





works four, six, or eight hours a day, andoften | 
not that. 
does all the supporting. 

For every other class of persons from one 


possession, 
But he earns all the money and | all the arts of his inventive genius, stratagems, 


| 
| 
threats and violence, to wrench it irom her. 
| And then, after he gets it into his hands he 


end of the country to the other, if they earn | can keep it. There is no law that I can find 
anything, the law makes provision to secure | in any of the books, to compel him to give it 
But the poor, long-suffering, | back to her, So the law does not go far enough 
to protect her in keeping it. It ought tocom- 
pel him to give it back to her, principal and 
interest, and punish him severely for commit- 
We have been quiet alto- 
gether too long. We have permitted this 
wholesale legal and illegal robbery to go on un- 


it to them. 
jaded, worn-out, discouraged, distracted, sick, 


faded wife and mother must drag out weary 
years of suffering and abuse. Her person is own- 
ed and under the absolute control of a corrupt, | ting the outrage. 
licentious, drunken brute who can, to attain 
his own selfish ends, transform himself into 
an angel of light long enough to delude and 
entrap a young, innocent, unsuspecting, con- 
fiding girl into a life-long union. So, too, he 
can appropriate the fruit of her labor to him- 

self without giving her any equivalent in re- | protoypes in every town and hamlet through 
turn. He can debauch and outrage her per- | out the world. 
physicians, lawyers and editors, for the espec- 
The demand for women 


rebuked. 

In Harriet Beecher Stowe’s book entitled 
“Old Town Folks,”’ she introduced a character 
in the person of Crab Smith, who finds his 





The country needs women as 
son; he can force her to give birth to unwel- 
come children, the exact pattern of the father, 
The frait of such mar- 


ial benefit of women. 
to curse the world. of thorough education and culture was never 
miages fill our alms houses with paupers, our | so imperative as now, when the interests of 
penitentiaries with criminals, our lunatic asy- | twenty millions of women, and of their pos- 


luis with incurable maniacs, and our other | generations, are to be 


public institutions with idiots and spendthrifts. 


teriity to perpetual 
looked after and adjusted somewhere near the 
Such marriages spread wickedness, misery, | shadow of justice. 

There ought to be clubs formed in every 
world. And 


cause men, in all ages, 


all this is brought about, be- 


} 
ruin, and death, everywhere - roughout the 

| town to resist taxation without representation, 

! 


countries and climes, | and to use every other means at our command 


L: BOSTON, CHIC. AGO AND 


owns her in law just as he does his horse or | 
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| to bring about our own <sdiidiieiitin I take 
the Woman’s Journnar, and every number 
sannot get along 


seems better than the last. I 


one else can. The subjects discussed ought 
to interest every one. 
subscribers for it, and have worked hard 
enough to get a hundred. If people would 
only take it and read it, I feel sure their con- 
version to Woman Suffrage would be speedy | 
Yours for justice, 

A SUBSCRIBER, 
Janesville, Wis., Feb. 15, 1875. 
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WOMAN'S TURN TO SPEAK. 


and genuine. 


In an article in the Atlantic Monthly for Jan- 


without it, and do not understand how any | 


I have got eighteen | 


—__ 





| which fall to her lot as Woman.’? We have 
' not the data upon which to base such an as- 
| sertion. That a large proportion of Ameri- 
| can women are over-worked, without any re- 
“rhythmical movements in the 
is true, but that they are 


| gard to the 
life of Woman,” 
over-educated in sufficient numbers to produce 
any appreciable effect upon the race, will 
hardly be asserted. While Dr. Clarke's theo- 
ries have found some able advocates there are 
others, quite as able, physicians, educators, 
women of experience and observation, who 
repudiate his ideas and who claim that Wo- 
man, without resorting to exceptional meth- 
ods, is susceptible of a high degree of culture 
and attainment, and is the better fitted there- 


by for all the relations of life. [It seems super- 





uary, in which Oliver Wendell Holmes dis- 
courses of the *‘Americanized European,” we | 
find the following on the rights of Woman: { 

“Among her rights are the immunities she | 
is privileged to claim, and she must not let the | 
substance fallin grasping for the shadow. It |! 
may be very desirable that she should vote, | 
but it is not essential to the tolerably com- | 
fortable existence of society. It is essential 
that she should be the mother of healthy chil- | 
dren, well developed in body and mind. It is | 
not essential that she should know as much as | 
man knows, or produce as much by her ordi- | 
nary labor of mind or body as he does. It is | 
essential that she should save her strength for 
the exhausting labors which fall to her lot as 
Woman, and which render latent, to use an | 
old chemical phrase, an amount of vitality of | 
which men can have but animperfect concep- 
tion.”’ 

There is something in these sentences which | 
jars painfully upon the feelings of a sensitive | 
woman; but why? The propositions are true | 
in themselves, apparently, and at first reading | 
it is difficult to discover wherein their sophis- 
try consists, or why they are only half-truths | 
and so repellant. A twilight musing was de- 
voted to analyzing them, to 
what there might be of lurking 
injustice tomake them grate so harshly on 
our inner sense. 


searching out 
falsehood or | 


“Essential to be the mother, etc. ;”’ 


tial to what? ‘To the welfare and happiness 
of the individual woman? 
asked to choose between the ballot and the 


essen- 
If a mother were 


healthy growth and development of her chil- 
dren, there could be no hesitation; but, if Wo- 
man were offered the choice between family 
cares and duties and the vote; a Suffrage 
standing for political rights and, by an allow- 
able extension, standing also for every work 
for the general good of society, it is quite pos- 
sible that some women might be found to 
choose the vote with all that itimplies, rather 
than the role of wife and mother. Doubtless 
anathemas would be hurled upon them, and 
they would be denounced as unwomanly, but 
would there be any justice in such denuncia- 
tion? Should not every woman for herself 
decide what is or is not essential to her happi- 
ness?) Woman is first of all a human being, 
responsible for the use and development of 
the talents God has given her; she is further 
responsible for her conduct in the 
lations of life which she may assume or which 
may be thrust upon her. Who shall deny her 
the right to become a sister of charity, or to 
devote her life to art, to science or to industry 
instead of to the bearing of healthy, well-de- 
veloped children? 

Taking up the book again we read, ‘‘It is 
not essential to the tolerably comfortable ex- 
istence of suciety.”? It is not then, the indi- 
vidual woman, or even Woman in the aggre 
gate, of whom Dr. Holmes is speaking, bug of 
“society,” where “the individual withers and 
the world is more and, more” especially the 
dominant portion of it. Ah, here is the 
fallacy ! 
tion that these two things, which are describ- 
ed as essential and non-essential, are in their 
nature incompatible and antagonistic; that, 
if women vote they cannot bear healthy and 


various re- 


It is in the assumption or implica- 


well-developed children, and therefore the less, 
though a possible good, must be sacrificed to 
the positive and greater good. 

Now if there is any writer we always have 
admired, is Oliver Wendeil Iiolmes, but 
since he has dropped the role of the Autocrat, 





} 
} 
| 


like common people he must prove his propo- 
sitions before we give them credence. Let | 
Let us hear from | 
any healthy, 
well-developed children now born there! Let 


him summon his witnesses. 
Wyoming whether there are 


the English matrons, who vote in municipal 
elections, testify whether voting has yet de- 
veloped any baneful tendency towards barren- 
If theories are 
to be admitted in evidence, we have a theory 
that the woman who thinks and is sometimes 
dubbed strong-minded, is the one who is now 
most earnestly studying the laws of health and 
hygiene, who is foremost in urging the Dress 
Reform and a wiser physical as well as a high- 
er mental education for her sex. 
man is therefore far more likely ‘to be the 
mother of healthy children, well developed in 
body and mind,” than such women as Wilkie 
Collins’s **Simpleton,’’ or even as the ‘Mis- 
tress of the Manse,” to whom, 


“Ambition was an alien word 
Whose poisoned breathing had not blurred 
The whiteness of her womanhood!” 


Again, neither Dr. Clarke nor any one else 
has yet proved that the highest education of 
Woman and the most productive cultivation 
of her powers are incompatible with the high- 
est physical culture, or that, by such training, 
she would waste strength and vitality, which 


ness and enfeebled offspring? 


Such a wo- 





, exercise, is lost not *‘saved’’ by disease. 


| mothers, tens of thousands bear the hereditary 


fluous to remind so learned a ‘*professor’’ as 


Dr. Holmes that strength is gained by proper 


In the tone of the essay from which we have 
quoted as well as in much that is written on 
the Woman question, there is a lurking injus- 
tice and unfairness, the suspicion of a sneer, 
which we feel, but which it is difficult to point 
out or describe. We protest against the way 
in which the rights of the individual woman 
are frequently ignored. We protest also 
against the way in which men often speak of 
motherhood, as if women were alone responsi- 
ble for the physical, mental and moral well- 
being of their mutual offspring. Granted that 
it is essential to the good of society that 
healthy, well-developed children be born in 
it, is ita matter that concerns Woman only? 
If Woman should sacrifice her noblest aspira- 
tions} her thirst for knowledge, her inborn love 
of independence, to save her strength for pos- 
sible maternity, have the pruspective fathers 
no duties to perform, no sacrifices to make? 
Where thousands of puny infants are born, 
inheriting enfecbled constitutions from their 


taint of disease or debility from the vicious 
excesses or criminal! neglect of the laws of life 
of their fathers. 

When Dr. Holmes ‘raises that yet unborn 
filly torun for a cup two or three years hence,’ 
he will doubtless select its sire even mors care- 
fully than its maternal relative! 

By a most wise and beneficent Providence, 
with motherhood comes mother-love, and with 
fatherhood comes also, to every right-minded 
man, father-love just as tender, deep and true. 
Though in its opening life entailing the most 
care and pain upon the mother, the child 
should be the sacred trust of both parents, 
and both should be responsible for the condi- 
tions of its birth as well as for its healthy 
growth and development and its proper train- 
ing to act well its part in life. 

The lords of creation would hardly relish 
the idea that they were only links in the 
great chain of humanity, of no individual im- 
portance whatever except to sustain the links 
coming after them; that it was not essential 
that they should have any political, industrial, 
educational or any other kind of rights, but 
that it was essential they should have healthy 
children to replenish the earth! We know it 
is bold and heretical, but in spite of doctors | 
and theologians and time-honored traditions, 
we cannot see that ‘‘Woman’s primal duties 
as the mother of mankind’’ are any more sa- 
cred and binding than are man’s duties as the 
father of mankind! 

In the essay from which we have quoted, 





the ci-devant Autocrat, Professor, and poet, 
after highly commending the works entitled, 
“Sex in Education” and **?he Building of a 
Brain,” and after commenting upon them, 
takes for his subject the remarks of Dr. 
Clarke on ‘*The disappearance of successsive 
races from the Western continent and _ his 


warning concerning ours,’’ and discourses in 
his own genial way on the ‘Americanized Eu- 


ropean,”’ citing authorities and giving statistics 


bearing upon the subject. ‘To his very inter- 
esting essay it seems not only a “lame and | 


impotent’? but an illegitimate conclusion to | 


return to the argumentam ad feminam, 





he expected that from the discussion of such 


a subject as the deterioration of the races the 


logical deductions would have been of more 


general application, instead of its being used 
only to point a moral for the *‘spasmodie edu- | 
cation” theory, which should be added to 
those he humorously enumerates as taught by 


the “prancing theorists who exercise on wood- | 


en quadrupeds !” 

If the Americanized European races have 
deteriorated, is it the fault or the misfortune 
While our 
American women are more fragile and deli- 
eate than their English and German sisters, 
are American men the counterpart of their 


of the feminine portion only? 


ruddy and robust relations across the water? 
When the friend recently returned from Eu- 
rope said that in getting into a street car and 
looking around he felt as if he were goirg 
with a load of patients to the hospital, is it 
at all likely that the car was filled with wo- 
men, or were there not a few, at least. of the 
lean, cadaverous, dyspeptic, bilious looking 


men one meets at every turn? 

If so, dear professor, would it not have been 
as well to have dropped a little wise counsel 
to your countrymen instead of being so lavish 
to the weaker sex? 
them to make haste more slowly? To ayoid | 
the undue use of stimulants, to husband the | 


Should vou not warn 





should be “saved” for ‘tthe exhausting labors 


nerve-force more carefully, and thus to save | 


; read a very amusing essay, and Dr. 


' unity of 


their strength for the labors of a long and 
vigorous life? 

According to Dr. Holmes the priest and the 
physician have spoken. We claim it is now 
Woman’s turn to speak! 

A. E. Dickinson, 

Waterloo, Ind. 


—<—— 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 


On Saturday last I was invited, asa rather 
especial compliment, to attend the reunion of 
the graduates of the late senior department of 
the Twelfth Street School. All residents in 
this city and vicinity have been aware for 
many years past that public school No. 47, sit- 
uated on Twelfth Street between Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, was decidedly the best of its 
kind in New York, the perfection of its disci- 
pline and carefulness of its instruction causing 





its graduates to be looked upon as the dite of 
the a/umne of the free schools. 

And the rank to which it has attained is 
wholly owing to the life-long labors of one wo- 
man, Miss Lydia M. Wadleigh. Admirably 
fitted by nature for the position of teacher, 
herself a ripe scholar, her faithful devotion to 
her task gradually raised the establishment of 
which she was principal to a position higher 
than any of its sister institutions, and to her 
the young women of the city owe the creation 
of the Normal College. Her school finally 
outgrew the limits of an ordinary grammar 
department, and the rank of scholarship to 
which she carried her pupils created a demand 
for still further instruction. ‘To meet this de- 
mand the Normal Coliege was established, five 
years ago, with Miss Wadleigh as lady princi- 
pal, IL only wish the prejudices of the day 
had not prevented her from being given the 
presidency for which she was admirably qual- 
ified. 

This reunion, to which I was invited, was 
the first of a proposed series of gatherings of 
the graduates of the old Twelfth Street school, 
which are to be held once in five years. 
About two hundred of the former scholars as- 
sembled in answer to the summons. A very 
fine looking body of women, numbering among 
them ladies of wealth and social position, wri- 
ters, teachers and physicians. 

The statistics of the schoul were read by 
the Secretary, Mrs. Vidal, and disclosed some 
rather singular facts. From 1859 to 1870 
there were 302 graduates, and at the end of 
fifteen years only 126 are married. In one 
class, that of 1865, out of twenty-three gradu- 
ates only five secured husbands. What a 
commentary on the theory that girls need no 
other education than that which fits them for 
the duties of maternity! 
married out of such a number of unusually in- 
telligent and, I should say, judging from those 
whom I saw, unusually attractive women. Is 
it not quite time that society acknowledgd the 
fact, that girls as well as boys should be 
brought up to self-reliance and self-support? 


Less than one half 


The exercises consisted of singing and ad- 
dresses. Miss Chisholm, one of the most dis- 
tinguished teachers at the Normal College, 
Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, who was one of the earlier 
graduates, made an admirable speech, dwelling 
upon the importance of cultivating the indi- 
viduality of every woman, declaring herself, 
I was glad to hear, favorable to the ballot, 
not as anend but as a means towards pro- 
moting this independence of thought and 
helping to a bigher education. 

A week ago we held our usual monthly 
Woman Suffrage meeting at the residence of 
our president. Dr. R. T. 
good address. Appropriate resolutions were 
afterwards adopted on the death of Mrs. 
Marrua C. Wriccer and on that of Gerrit 
Sairu, and also the following resolution, which 


Hallock gave usa 


is similar in character to the one passed at the 
recent annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Society. 

Resolved, That the members of this society 


| do hereby pledge themselves not to aid in any 


way, either with their labor or their money, 
the proposed celebration by the men of this 
country of the Centennial of their independ- 
ence unless before the Fourth of July, 1876, 
the women of the land shall be guaranteed 
their political freedom. L. D. B. 


WOMAN IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


IT have just been reading a little book pub- 
lished in London in 1844, entitled, ‘*A brief 
view of Greek philosophy from the age of So- 
crates to the coming of Christ,”’ and the cas- 
of Woman’s position at that early 
A few 
extracts from its pages might be acceptable 
readers as illustrating the 
masculine opposition to feminine 
and in this 


ual notices 
period, have especially interesied me. 


to the JourNAL 


growth in the age of Socrates 
nineteenth century. 

The condition in which the laws of Solon 
placed the female sex was not favorable to mo- 
rality. Though by his code, their sale was 
forbidden, excepting in cases of gross misbe- 
havior, yet the permitted sale on these occa- 
sions at once put them on the footing of slaves; 
and the numerous burthensome regulations 
which their movements were subjected to, 
with the view, it would seem, of compelling au 
unremitting attention to domestic affairs, pre- 
vented any of that intercourse with the exter- 
nal world which would enlarge the mind, and 
make the wife or the mother an object of Te- 
spect tothe husband or the son. ignorance 
and narrow mindedness are an ill soil for any 
graceful virtue to grow up in; and however 
much Aristophanes may have libeled his 
countrywomen, we cannot avoid confessing 
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that a state in which such libels could be list- 
ened to patiently, must have arrived at a fear- 
ful point of licentiousness, as far as regards 
the manners of the male sex, if not also of the 
female. 

The second extract merits a place by the 
side of the Boston Pi/ot’s ex-cathedra decision 
“that women are not persons,’”’ though Aris- 
totle condescends to argue the point which 
the less candid editor of the ///ot does not. 

If a slave be capable of any virtues, where- 
in does he differ trom afree man? If we say 
he is not, and yet allow him to be a man, and 
consequently endued with reason, the conclu- 
sion seems absurd. The same difficulty oc- 
curs with regard to women and children; and 
yet how can one party be formed to obey and 
the other to rule, if both are by nature capa- 
ble of the same virtues? 

Yet though seeing the absurdity, prejudice 
prevailed over reason, even in his powerful 
mind, and he concludes at last that slaves, 
women and children, are incapable of the vir- 
tues which, in their capacity of human beings 
generically, he had already acknowledged to 
form part of their very nature. 
hardly to have been expected from the inven- 


A weakness 


tor of the syllogism 

A third statement was very gratifying to 
me as exhibiting the intellectual courage of 
our elder sisters, and as removing a stain from 
their memories even at this late diy. May 
those who now labor for Woman’s enfranchise- 
ment receive like honorable mention from 
posterity! 

It is worthy of remark that every system of 
philosophy which arose in Greece, found con- 
verts among the female sex also, notwithstand- 
ing the hindrances thrown in their way by the 
prejudice of society, and the ignorance in 
which that sex was kept by the domestic 
usages of the country. It is not very eredita- 
ble to human nature that then and there, as 
well as till very lately in England, almost ev- 
ery woman who stepped beyond the littie- 
nesses of life, so as to fit herself for the great- 


er duties which fall to her lot as a citizen of 


the State, was made the object of scorn and 
calumny by a large portion of both sexes; the 
minds which could surmount such obstacles 
must therefore have been of no ordinary cali- 
ber, and their cowardly enemies had tact 
enough to know that it was useless to deny 
the talent which they envied; but it is easy 
to whisper away the purity of a woman’s rep- 
utation, and this plan was pursued with unu- 
sual success. ‘The consequence has been that 
names, too famous in science and literature to 
be forgotten, have come down to us with the 
slander of those days so closely attached to 
them, that it requires all the acuteness of crit- 
icism to separate truth from falseliood, and to 
do justice to those much maligned persons. 
Every one has repeated the tale of the won- 
derful learning of the courtesans of lonia and 
of Athens;—tew have taken the pains to con- 
sider that the characters are incompatible 
both physically and morally; and_ still fewer 
have examined remaining records enough to 
show by comparison of dates and circum- 
stances, that certainly some of these celebrat- 
ed women, and most probably all of them, 
were but the victims of a kind of ill-nature 
which even in this age is not wholly unknown. 
Cc. W. B. 
Barre, Mass. 





WOMEN AT WORK IN DELAWARE. 


A special train from Wilmington, arrived 
here in Dover, at noon, Feb. 15th, leaving a 
large delegation of the ‘*Woman’s Temperance 
Union of Wilmington, which comprises some 
of the most prominent members of society of 
all the different denominations 
escorted to the M. E. Church and taken home 
to dinner by our citizens. 
the church at two o’clock, and proceeded to 
the State House to present petitions and ad- 


They met again at 


Both houses ad- 
journed and met in the Representatives Hall, 


dresses to the Legislature. 


the members gallantly yielding their seats to 
the ladies. 

Speaker Holcomb called the meeting to order. 
After an earnest, pleading prayer by Mrs. E. B. 
and 
Thee,’ Mrs. ALbert Syitn gracefully deliv- 
ered the address of the Woman’s Temperance 
Wilmington. 
against social drinking customs, and the liquor 


Stevens, 


Union of strongly protesting 
traffic; showing their fearful cost to the nation 
in the direct expense of importations, the de- 
struction of grain and fruits, the loss to the 
productive industries, the drunkards, maniacs, 
idiots, paupers, corrupted youth, and saddest 
of all, the 30,000 American women who are 
confirmed drunkards. 

Claiming the moral right to suppress the liq- 
uor traffic, and the legal riglit to do it by leg- 
islation, she showed the present law to be in- 
adequate and asked the Legislature of Dela- 
ware not to further legalize, protect, or de- 
fend the liquor traffic, urging the many peti- 
tions with thousands of names from all parts 
She 
lwelt strongly on the “Civil damage act,” 


of the State, as the voice of the people. 


claiming the law of conpemsation as God's law; 
ind that this gives life and protection to the 
helpless; that no age, sex, culture, or condi- 


tion was exempted. Begging them to remem- 


ber that tneir dearest earthly hopes, their chil- | 


lren, their homes, rested on their action, pray- 
ing them to save these from desolation. As 
she Sat down, clearly and thrillingly ringing 
ut “‘In God’s name save Deleware,”* hundreds 
ft hearty amens went up. 

Mrs. Rev. Fircper Israkx stated that it was 
no new thing they were asking for. The Con- 
tinental Congress in 1774, recommended the 
several States to prevent distilling. Chief Jus- 
tice Taney decided that it was constitutional 
for the states to regulate, restrain, or prohibit 
1]together the liquor traffic. She presented sta- 


They were 


| they must bear this in mind. 





tistics showing the difference between the 
amount of liquors consumed in prohibitory 
states and license states, three to one in favor of 
the former. In closing she said: 

‘*We are terribly in earnest in this matter, 
and although we have no votes, we have in- 
fluence, and intend to stand at the backs of our 
husbands, sons and brothers, and to persuade, 
with all 
vote for prohibition. 
We have taken 
our stand and, with God's help, mean to ‘fight it 
out on this line’ until we—*Save Delaware.’ ” 

The commanding presence, graceful and 
strong, the clear delivery, and intense carnest- 
ness of the speaker, carried deep conviction 
and won the heartiest applause of all. 


fragist and will doubtless do good work for the 
cause in Delaware. Indeed, this temperance 
movement is doing pioneer work for Woman 
Suffrage, as the majority of the temperance 
people are Suffragists. 

Mrs. Annie Wirrenmeyen,of Philadelphia, 
urged Woman’s fitness for the work, in her 
thorough organization in all denominations 
throughout the country (the fruits of the Cru- 
sades). In her strength, having the moral 
power of God and truth on her side, and feel- 
ing she is master of the situation in that, as 
she trains the young—(and men are only larger 
boys)—she will soon rouse public sentiment 
and induce voters to enact and execute right- 
eous laws. Their untiring energy is shown in 
the adages ‘‘When a woman wills, she will,” 


* She cannot 


‘“*Woman’s work isnever done. 
She is on 
the side of temperance, and has determined, 
no matter who goes up or who goes down, 
that, with God’s help, rum shall go down, and 
falling in the fight she will leave it a dying 
legacy to her children. 

Mrs. Wittenmeyer closed with an eloquent 


be dismayed and cannot be bribed. 


appeal to the members to look the question 
square in the face, and in the fear of God to 
do what their consciences dictate as for the 
best interests of the state, knowing no party 
nor constituency. 

The speakers were listened to with close at- 
tention and, as the members are nearly all 
temperance men themselves, and as none of 
them are regular drinkers, and as public sen- 
timent is strongly in favor of it, there seems 
little doubt but that the Legislature of Dela- 
ware will pass a ‘Local Option Law.” 

Dover, Delaware. BLINDIK. 
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NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


I spend several hours every week with a 
company of children who may fairly be rank- 
ed under the title ‘‘neglected.” 
over clean. 


They are not 
Their clothing is thin and rather 
promiscuous. Half the time they are proba- 
bly very cold, and the other half hungry. 
Their fathers and mothers are poor, are unfor- 
tunate, are sometimes drunken; and some of 
those little ones are familiar with sights and 
which would frighten the delicate, 
high-bred, beautiful girls who find it a labor 
of love, every week, to teach them to sew. 


sounds 


But my experience with these little speci- 


| mens of the tenement and the street has been 


that, considering their opportunities, they are 
very docile. They blossom out under loving 
influences as your hyacinth does, when you 
take the bulb from the cellar and set it in the 
sunny south window. 


| es and hymns, and sing—why, they sing as if 


' 
| they had never known a trouble or a care. 
which was crowded, aisles, gallery and floor, | 


Several times the thought has come to me, 


| **Are these the only neglected children?” Not 


I need | 
not say Mrs. Israel is an active Woman Suf- 


They repeat Bible vers- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


gentle home influences, until they | 
If men want seats here, | 








polished, and ungrammatical. 
What They were neglected, and 


nothing else could have been expected. 


unmannerly 
wonder? 
en times one are seven. You cannot make it 
nine, to save your life. 

Some mothers neglect their children through 
the care they take of their outward appear- 
ance. 


Come what will, they must have so 


Sev- | 


many little frocks, and so many little aprons, } 


so many pies and cakes, too, on the table, and 
so much luxury in the furnishing and adorn- 
ing of theirhomes. Somebody and something 
must be put off, and turned aside, and it is 
very likely to be the little Kitty or Johnny, 
who is, after all, the occasion of the parents’ 
It is a terrible 
thing, though, when you really sit down and 
think about it, that a child, living, breathing, 
sentient and immortal, should ever be consid- 


greatest pride and anxiety. 


ered as merely a clothes-pole, ora center-piece 
for vain display! 

The class who upon the whole get the least 
notice taken of them, and are oftenest snubb- 
ed and hurt, are the boys. The ordinary, com- 
monplace ones 1 mean, who are especially 
brilliant in nothing, and who are at the awk- 
ward, obtrusive age, when their feet and hands 
are big, and they seem to have a talent for 
forever being in the way. Their very faces 
have lost the sweetness of babyhood, and have 
Nobody 
has much patience with them, and the house 


not gained the meaning of manhood. 


is so much stiller when they are out of it, that 
even mother does not ask where they are when 
they slink out of sight, perhaps, after supper, 
God help them! Many a boy might be saved 
from a period of wild and reckless dissipation 
if only there was somebody who could see the 
better part of him, and care enough for it to 
endure the rougher outside, and to help him 
along. There are plenty of neglected boys 
who wear good warm clothes and have shoes 
on their feet. Is there one thatweknow? If 
so, let us take compassion on him,—/ndepend- 


ent, 
—<-=— 


DIET KITCHENS. 

One of the most useful though unostenta- 
tious charities of Boston is the establishment 
of **Diet Kitchens’? for the preparation of food 
for the sick. We copy a description of them 
from the Boston /Zerald ; 

The diet kitchens of this city should be 
known to all who have any intérest in alleviat- 
ing the sorrows or lightening the burdens of 
the sick and poor, and when they are known 
there can be little doubt that they will receive 
sufficient assistance. Their object is to pro- 
vide suitable food for the sick who can get it 
in no other way. The dict list includes broths, 
simple puddings, various kinds of gruel, tea 
and cocoa. The orders or tickets are issued 








by those physicians who are connected with | 
the diet kitchens, and who, feeling sure that | 


the food is properly prepared and cooked, can 
in this way save the life of many a child who 
needs nourishment and nursing more than 
medicine. The first experiment of a kitchen 
was made about eight months ago, in connec- 


tion with the dispensary for women and chil- | 


dren on Tremont street. 
small scale and had only two or three hundred 
dollars for its work. ‘The ladies who estab- 
lished it were, however, convinced of its use- 
fulness, and afterwards started a second one 
on Prospect street, with better, but still in- 
sufficient accommodations, and two thousand 


| dollars, which they hoped would cover the 


| no need of that. 


| avery original thought, perhaps, but one we | 


| mothers would do well to ponder oftener than 


singing ‘‘Nearer my God to | 


we do. It isa dreary day for the maternal 
heart when it takes up that desolate refrain: 
‘They made me the keeper of the vineyard, 
but mine own vineyard have I not kept.” 

A child, coming into the world by no voli- 
tion of its own, surely has a right to claim the 
care and protection of its father and mother. 
They are not released from this claim by any 
Whether they live in 
Rag Fair or Fifth Avenue, they are equally 
bound to take the best care they can of their 
own offspring. 


exterior circumstance. 


To do Rag Fair justice, it is 
not half so anxious to shirk its responsibility 
in the matter as Fifth Avenue often is. 

No matter how subordinates 


many your 


| purse can employ, you are yourself, being a 


| But society, business and the 


parent, your child’s first and best guardian. | 


church make 


many demands upon your time. 


Even so. | 


Meet them if you can; but if you must choose | 


which to give your best to, and which to give 
your second-best, and which to let go by the 
board, let home and children have the fresh- 


ness, the first of the day, and the closest brood- | 


ing of the heart. 
I have known a family of dear little chil- 


dren, clothed in purple and fine linen, and far- | 
| ing, like the man in the parable, sumptuously 


every day, who were almost as badly off as | 


Lazarus in the same. 


| der the care and influence of illiterate, vulgar 


and unprincipled servants, their mother being 
too much engaged with company, friends and 


| benevolent enterprises to do more than give 


them a kiss once or twice a day, and some- 
times, when they vexed her, a scolding or a 
slap. The mother, a brilliant and educated 
and most fascinating lady. By and by she is 
ashamed of her children, who are boors, un- 


They were wholly un- | 


| year’s expenses. 


The cails have been more 


numerous than any one supposed, and the 
work done is in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory. Just the right kind of help is applied 


immediately at the right spot. It would be 
easy to write pages of touching anecdotes, and 
stories of utter destitution—but there can be 
In the simple words, ‘sick 
and very poor,” are terrible possibilities of 
suffering for mind and body; and an hour 
passed at the kitchen, or a half hour’s talk 
with the nurse who belongs there, will show 
how much true helpis given. The nurse goes 
from one patient to another, wherever she is 
most needed, doing the little skillful things 
that only a good nurse knows how to do, mak- 
ing the poor bodies more comfortable, cheer- 
ing the failing spirits, and lifting up the sink- 
ing hearts. It is a good work, done faithfully 
and without ostentation. 


money. The South End kitchen, at 515 


But the work needs | 


It was on a very | 


| 


Tremont street, which now canserve no more | 
| than twenty persons a day, should have rooms | 


by itself, and be made far more useful. The 
North End ove, in Prospect street, which has 
from fifty to sixty calls a day, finds its $2000 


insufficient for its year’s works, although it is | 
carried on with economy in a poor cellar kitch- | 


en. Three thousand doliars would probably 
be enough for one year’s work. Each season 
brings its own forms of sickness, and the char- 
itable work of caring for the sufferers must 
go on without break. Any under-clothing or 


bed-linen is gladly received at the kitchens, | 


for the nurse finds sad need, among the very 
poor, of the clean, fresh clothes that the sick 
require. Contributions of money may be sent 


to Mrs. S. Wells, 155 Boylston street, for the | 


South End kitchen; and to Mrs. James Brown, 
1 West Cedar street, for the one at the North 
End (Prospect street), and they will be grate- 
fully received. 





MRS. MINOR’S ARGUMENT. 





The Supreme Court of the United States 
recently heard the argument in the case of 
Virginia L. Minor vs. Happersett, the regis- 
tering officer in the State of Missouri, who 
refused to register Mrs. Minor as a voter. 

Mrs. Minor claims that, being a citizen of 
the United States and also of the State of 
Missouri, she has the right to vote under the 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment, and, 
hence, that the constitution and laws of Mis- 
souri excluding her from the enjoyment of 
this right are unconstitutional. 
Supreme Court to affirm this doctrine. We 
have no doubt that the decision will be just 
the reverse. Citizenship and the Suffrage 
right, though capable of being united and 


She asks the | 
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! frequently united in the same persons, are en- 


tirely distinct things. One may be a citizen 


of the United States and also of a given state | 


and yet not be a voter. Minors are citizens, 


but not voters. 


the State in which it is sought to be exercised. 
The Federal Constitution has left the question 
to be determined by the States themselves; 
and each state has full power to prescribe its 


Voting is not a right created | 
by the Constitution of the United States at | 
all. It pertains to state citizenship and ex- | 


ists there under the Constitution and laws of | March 15, 1875, and continue ten (10) weeks. 
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| WOMAN'S MEDIGAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANTA. 
SPRING COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The elegant and commodious New College Build- 
ing will be open for this course which will commence 
DE- 
PRACTICAL 


MONSTRATIVE teaching and 


| WORK by the student will predominate; the course 


being supplementary to the winter lectures. This 


| course is FREE TO ALL MATRICULANTS OF 


own rule of Sullrage, subject to the single | THE COLLEGE. 


restriction imposed by the Fifteenth Amend- | 


ment that it must not deny or abridge the 


right “on account of race, color, or previous | 
Fourteenth | 


condition of servitude.” The 
Amendment has nothing to do with the sub- 
ject and the Fifteenth imposes no restraint 
upon State power on the ground of sex. In 
Massachusetts the voter must be able to read 
the Constitution in English and write his own 
name in order to possess the voting right, not- 
withstanding the fact that he is a citizen of 


the United States aud also a citizen of that | 


State. The State prescribes this qualifica 


For further particulars apply to 
RACHAEL Le. BADLEY, A. M.. Dean 
North College Avenue & 22nd Street, Phila., Pa. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly 52. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 


tion, and has a right to prescribe it or any | Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 


other not inconsistent 
Amendment. 
Suffrage as established by state authority, 
while we utterly reject the ductrine on which 
Mrs. Minor bases her claim.—/ndependent. 


with the 
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SENATOR SCHURZ AND HOUSEKEEPING. 


Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson of Malden, in 
the columns of the Springfield Republican, 
makes the following timely criticism on the 
recent lecture of Carl Schurz. 

According to a recent article in the Boston 
Journal, Senator Schurz has made the discov- 


ery that the prevalence of dyspepsia among | 


our American people comes from the “fact 
that our girls are, in the higher circles of so- 
ciety atleast, taught to look upon housekeep- 
ing as a kind of degradation.’’ Did the sena- 
tor ever stop to think if there is any good 
reason that every woman should be a good 
cook and housekeeper or why one-half of the 
human race should be 
“cheese-paring”’ pattern as to be able to do 
only this one thing well? Are all the chil- 
dren of the house of Schurz statesmen and 
orators?” If the defipition of the word ‘wo- 
man’? were only Heook? and *thousekeeper,” 
she might go on dumbly producing ‘‘after her 
kind.” But it is capable of wider interpreta- 
tions. She, every day, tries her powers in 
some new direction, and ventures into new 
paths. Two of the professions are receiving 
her—a welcome member—she tries the trades 
and sciences and succeeds—which proves, my 
senator, that if you have a ground for your 
complaint, there is reason for it—that she, 
like her brother, must be allowed to do the 
thing she can do well. If she fails as cook 
and housekeeper, it is because she is not 
fitted for the work, or has not brains enough 
to accomplish it—for we do not underrate the 
value of woman’s powers in this direction; 
almost all the virtues and graces are needed to 
fill the position; and even a potato must be 
cooked *twith brains, sir.’’ But it would be 
as absurd to expect that all women should do 
it well, as it would be to ask Emerson to make 
his boots, or Carl Schurz to mend his panta- 
loons. u. H. B. 
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AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN'S 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Variety. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 
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12 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
jirm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
wromptly. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 

your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 
J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansay. 
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Mercantile Saving Institution, 


387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 





All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest-on the first day of each month; in- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205, 
for the express protection of its depositors. 47—13t 


Fifteenth | of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. 
We are in favor of Woman | 





| the time. 


made after such a | 
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rue TRIBUNE, N.Y. 


per day. Agents wanted, All 
$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 


sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 


| us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 


ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. We of- 
fer employment that will pay handsom:ly for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your address at once, Don't delay, Now is 
Don’t look for work or business elsewhere, 
G. STINSON 
2—ly 


; until you have learned what we offer. 
| & Co,, Portland, Me. 
| DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 
| ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 

tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
| ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
| Co.,41 Park Row, New York, fortheir PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
| Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 

States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
| rates, Get the book, 2—ly 
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Healds’ Hygeian Home. 
i WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


| For the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids, offers aa 
| advantages a healthful location, mild and short win- 

ters, “indireet’ steam heat throughout, thorough 
| ventilation of each room; choicest Hygienic Diet, 
varied Water and Sun Baths, “Swedish Movements,” 
Rest; a skilled woman as well as man physician; a 
Home where invalid women and men who are tired of 
drug poisons, can receive kind care and judicious 
medical treatment; an obstetrical department under 
the care of an experienced woman physician, Come 
and learn how to regain health and how to keep it. 
For circular, address 


PUSEY HEALD, M.D.,or MARY H. HEALD, M.D. 
3—13t 


7\ \ ‘N 
FOR SALE. 
FIFTY ACRES OF TRON ORE LAND, near 
Phoenixville, Penn, Address the owner, 


Grace Anna Lewis, 





| 2—tf MEDIA, PENN, 
THE New in 1873. Greatly ime 


proved for 1874. 
Any lady ean at once understand 
| its construction and operation, A 
| @ ‘hild even can use it successfully. 
“yy But a few moments required to 
| oO Sweep an ordinary sized room, and 
the surface swept will be found 
| clean, bright and fresh. It 
rnises no dust, Wi!l last from 
SIX to TEN years, working per- 
| fectly all the while. 
. ‘ee ~ 
Price $3.50 each. 
For sale everywhere at House 
Furnishing, Hardware and Gen- 
eral Stores. Can be sold in any 
& thriving town. Packed to accom- 
modate small dealers in dozen 


3 and half dozen cases. 
| ay HALEY, MORSE & CO. 
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S Manufacturers, 


BOSTON or NEW YORK. 
39—13teow 


| MARSTON HOUSE, 
ON THE EVROPKAN PLAN, 
17 MRrattle Street, Moston. 


R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 
| 


ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 

| ty rooms in connection with their long established 
| Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
| happy to accommodate their customers with clean 


| well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


' UJ 

| WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 

| OF CHICAGO. 

| The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 

twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 

| ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 

| abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 

| yassed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng See’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 








ALL SEEKING 








Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediuis in the country, with CIRCULATION, RATES 

&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, pos 

free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 


General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
103 WASHINGTON St., Boston, 
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| right to deed and will it entirely away from | the fact that the method of electing delegates 


VHoman’s Sournal. | ic. 


legal right to the guardianship of the little 





Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, March 6, 1875. 





We call special attention to our new premium of a | ones. 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wileox & Gibbs) to any It mocked the grief of the woman, whose 


one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 | 4 2 : 
each. | husband, smitten by death, had left her a wid- 
on 


EAcn subscriber will find the date at which his | 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his | bed-rooms, closets, cupboards, to sell the prop- 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper * . 
will be his receipt. | erty and the house, and to scatter the chil- | 
dren. 

There was no single thing that concerned | 
woman in her most sacred relations, on which 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the | rane eeger ars . 
business department of the paper, must be addressed | the law did not lay violent h ands. 
to Box 4297, Boston. | Nearly three quarters of a century had 

initia 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the Woman's | rolled round, when here and there, rose up 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their | women to whom life seemed to have no value 
euhacriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of | ||. e 
the paper will be their receipt. if it must be held under such circumstances, 

eh : and who earnestly claimed “equal rights for 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, | |, , & 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- | Woman. 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market | The demand was scarcely made, when 


rice is $60. ) 
° | there beat down upon them, like a hail storm 


. | ina winter night, ‘You want to unsex your- 
eS ee SUF | selves:’’ ‘*You are out of your sphere:” 
. 


| *The Bible is against you:” ‘*You are strong- 

A Woman Suffrage Convention for Middlesex | minded women:” ‘Youare unhappy wives:”’ 
County will be held in Malden on Wednesday after- “You are discontented old maids,” &c., &c.,&e. 
noon and evening, = “re wrote a 2S | Is it strange that, before such championship, 

leg Ss age Associations in yvarts | P re 
of tals deems oe be in attendance. Sen. ——— who had been gare to be werent 
Samuel E. Sewall, Hon. John E. Fitzgerald, Mary | WET silent, nor dared to ask for any rights, 
F. Eastman, Hulda B. Loud, Rev. Geo. H. Vibbert, | least of all for Suffrage? When a power, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blickwell, Rev. Mr. which had so bruised and hurt, did not offer 
Scott, and other well-known speakers will be pres- | to give up or to surrender an iota of its legal 
ent. Friends and opponents of Woman Suffrage | right to rule with such a rod, is it strange, 
are respectfully invited to attend, and to seeure a |. ee : + . 
general attendance of all classes of our citizens. | if only afew women, compared with the whole, 

In behalf of Ex. Com. of Middlesex County Wo- | cried out, ‘‘Give us our rights. Let us make 
laws for ourselves ?”’ And if, after years of 
asking by the few, this same power has only 
; given them “‘leave to withdraw,”’ is it strange 
WOMEN DON’T WANT TO VOTE? : if a great multitude of women still keep silent 

ees and give no sign that can offend the ruling 
power, while it is so evident that it does not 
wish to be asked, nor“ntend to give ? 

It does not help the matter, when editorials, | 
like that which we have transferred from the 
Boston Advertiser this week, greet the un- 
worthy action of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture on this question, 

It is only another lion in the way, when 
men high in power assail the advocates of 
| Suffrage, as I was lately assailed by an irate 
| judge who had attended the sittings of a very 
are Convention. He had not an argu- 
| 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 





man Suffrage Society. 
HARRIET H. ROBINSON, Pres. 





Ever since Adam found it convenient to lay 
the blame of a certain transaction, in which 
he had a large share, upon Eve, there has heen 
a long line of his male descendants, who have 
followed his example at every possible op- 
portunity. 

This is particularly brought to mind just | 
now by the fact that it is becoming very | 
common for men who speak on the Suffrage | 
question, to iterate and reiterate, that ‘It is | 
the fault of the women themselves” that men 
withhold the ballot from them. That ‘‘women 
don’t want to vote.” That ‘*The great mass 
of women care nothing about it.’ That 
“When women want their rights they will 
“If they want their rights let 


’ 


“L 


ment to offer, so with eyes full of fury, he 
said over and over, ‘*You want to make men 
| of yourselves, that’s what you want.” 


gr Tey 4 : 
have them. The car full of younger women, whose life 
| 
} 


them ask for them.’ was before them and who had their way to 

Such expressions as these are heard on every make, would naturally infer that, in their 
hand, till one might suppose that men stand ; uphill road, it was best not to provoke such in- 
holding the usurped rights of woman, all | 
ready and eager to restore them, if women 
will only come and ask them to do so. 

It is possible that some women might think, 
in such a case, that very noble men who | 
find themselves in possession of what they 
have no right to hold, and who know the 
owners, would not wait to be asked, but would 
make haste to restore and urge all other men 
to do the same, and with such persistent fidel- 
ity that no man could remain in possession of 
the goods without loss of self-respect, and of 
the respect of others also. 

But the noblest men can never exist, so 
long as all mothers are so degraded political- 
ly that only criminals and the most worth- 


28 4 Si B . a yer, 8 r ¢ 
less men hold the same rank. Moreover, so They bestow it upon men. Men therefore are 
long as women are compelled to pay money 


ond Psat, uc in a position to use both political and moral 
by state appropriations, for institutions of | power, to destroy the existing injustice, and 
learning which they are forbidden to en- | the personal honor of every man is involved 
ter, so long as they are members of | in the use he makes of his position, to settle 
churches in which they can neither preach | the claim of woman to the ballot. 
nor pray nor vote, so long as the man and) Women can use moral and intellectual pow- 
er, and are bound to do this by every consid- 
eration of their own and of their children’s 
welfare, and of the national well-being. 
if there are any or many women who for 
fear, or for lack of courage, or by the ab- 
| sence of clear insight, cannot take their own 
| part, all the more let men, from their high 
vantage ground, champion their mothers and 


fluences as these. 

Thus it is evident that there are many rea- 
sons which seal the lips and palsy the hands 
of women, which are not indifference to or 
lack of desire for their rights. 

This being so, the charge that ‘It is the 
fault of the women that they are governed 
without their consent’? should cease to be 
made. 

Men and women have inherited a code of 
laws which are extremely unjust to woman, 
laws, whose existence makes the application 
of the principle of representative govern- 
ment impossible, laws which are a disgrace 
to the civilization of the age. 

These laws deny to women political power. 





woman teacher stand side by side, doing the | 
same work equally well, while the salary of | 
the woman is only a fraction of that of. the 
man, so long as wives must promise obedience 
to fallible husbands, so long will the cramped 
and shackled hands of the mother be unable 
to mould great men and women. 

Mrs. Partington was right when she said 
‘We are all poor critters.” 
would it not be better to leave off saying, 
“You are to blame, and you are to blame,”’ 
“It is your fault, and it’s your fault,” 
we all try to right the wrongs of women ? 

Perhaps the facts will help us both to be 


> Datio rk afre >ur- i. 3 
more patient, and to buckle on afresh the ar- | is no dowbt tree, that if all women asked for 


theirrights they would get them. 
: | ly true that if all men desired or were even 
was young and had only begun to feel its | willing that women should have their rights, 


mt . 
s being so : , , om 
This being s0, sisters, as their great need requires. There 


are men who are doing this, and they are of 
> | the best and noblest too. Their words of 
while | cheer, and their stout persistent affirmation of 
|; woman’s equal rights, have already given 
| voice and courage to an army of women. It 
| 


mor of warfare against a common enemy. It is equal 


A hundred years ago, when the government 


It peered into the nursery, where the small | 
| children were, and took from the mother all | 
| if granted, would invalidate the legality of the 
| Convention itself. Tosend such a delegation, 


ow, by rudely sending men to search beds, 


being otherwise prescribed by law, the ad- 
mission of persons thus appointed would be 
impossible, and that their recognition as such, 


therefore, was only to deprive the meeting of 
influence and to ensure failure in advance. 
The Missouri State Association, however, 
has gone to work ina very different fashion. 
A representative meeting having been duly 


convened was attended by men and women | 


who command public confidence and respect. 
The utterances of such menas Rey. Dr. Eliot, 
Professor Davidson and Bishop Bowman, of 
such women as Mrs. Hazard, Mrs. Case, Miss 
Holy and others, carry weight in any commu- 
nity where they are known. The Association 
appointed a highly respectable committee, res- 
ident in different sections of the State, to bring 
the matter before the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in a legal and common sense way. 

It is gratifying to note, in the full and can- 
did reports of the daily papers of St. Louis, 
especially of the Democrat, Globe and Republi- 
can, that the press of that city appreciate the 
excellent spirit and method of this meeting. 
They begin to see, let us hope, that the great 
body of Woman Suffragists are not destruct- 
ive revolutionists, but constructive reformers; 
that the earnest men and women who have al- 
ready secured the abrogation of the law which 
formerly licensed the social evil in St. Louis, 
and who are united in a State Society auxi- 
liary to the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, under the presidency of Bishop Gil- 
bert Haven, seek equal rights for Woman as 
a measure of political justice, demanded by the 
highest interests of the home and of society. 

H. B. B. 





SEPARATE PRISON FOR WOMEN. 





The attempt to repeal the law passed last 
year creating a separate prison for wamen un- 
der the management of their own sex, makes 
it proper to reprint the following reliable state- 
ment of the beneficent results of a similar in- 
stitution in Indiana, by Dr. Mary Thomas, 
which appeared in the Woman’s JourNat last 
year and had a very marked effect upon our 
Legislature in securing their favorable action. 

For several years the friends of the measure 
agitated the question of a separate prison for 
women, in different parts of Indiana, circulat- 
ing petitions and presenting them to the Leg- 
islature. They thus secured appropriations 
for the building, and an act of the Legislature 
establishing the prison. But the building re- 
mained unfinished until the last session of the 
Legislature. After much opposition appro- 
priations have been made to complete the fine 
brick structure, which now contains the wo- 
men’s prison and the girls’ reformatory. 

The Institution is situated in the eastern 
suburbs of Indianapolis. The location is 
pleasant and healthy, the large field attached 
will make beautiful grounds when improved. 
The building is sufficient to accommodate two 
hundred convicts. It is heated witha furnace, 
and is provided with laundry, sewing apart- 
ment, chapel, school rooms, ete, 

This prison was formally opened September 
12, 1873. On the 8th of October, women pris- 
oners were brought from the old state prison 
at Jeffersonville. One woman, a prisoner for 
life, has served nineteen years. Nineteen wo- 
men, in all, were brought to the prison. Sev- 
eral of them had been kept in irons and their 
clanking chains were chilling to humanity to 
look upon. The matron, who accompanied 
them, assured the Superintendent that she 
would have to keep them in irons, as she could 
not do anything with them. But the irons 
were removed, and a few days ago, when I 
visited the prison, the Superintendent told me 
she had not had occasion to punish any of 
them more than to lock them in their rooms 
afew times. ‘There is but one dark cell in the 
prison and that has never been used. 

The law of kindness is the rule by which | 
these women are governed. ‘They are taught 
to feel that though convicts, they are women 
still, and not lost to self-respect. The cells 
each have a window. The iron bars are paint- | 
ed white, which gives a cheerful appearance. 
A neat, white bed, comfortable chair, stand, 
etc., is provided for each convict, and as you 
pass along the clean, light, airy halls, seeing 
the doors open, every one who is able to work 
employed in sewing or something else useful, 
you forget for the time being that these wo- 
men are doomed to imprisonment for crimes 
they have committed. 

As is usual with this class of persons, many 
of the women have been accustomed to the use 
of tobacco; but they are required to refrain 
from it while in prison. Some of them demur 
very strongly, but have to yield to the rules 
of the institution in the matter, and in this 
way, also, their imprisonment may be of real 
use to them in after life. 

Two of the three State visitors appointed 
by the Governor are women; Sarah Smith, 
the superintendent, is an elderly lady, well | 








footing firm, women found themselves dis- 

franchised in the grip of the law. In effect, 

the law said to itself ‘Wherever I find the | 
at a wife other or wi ha a it it!. 

head sal a wife, mother or widow, I will hit it | is your fault, or your fault.” . & 

hard. The wife shall have no personal prop- | 


| they would have them. The work therefore 
is, for each man and woman to make as many 
others willing as possible, and not to cry, “It 








erty, no use of her real estate, no right to 
sell it, no right to will it, no right to any- 
thing she can earn. She shall have no right | 
to herself even. Soit put all her rights be- 
yond her own reach, into the hand of an- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage in Missouri 
are fully alive to the importance of improving 
the opportunity afforded by the proposed 
other. | amendment of the Constitution of their State. 

It went tracking the washerwoman to find | 'The action of the Missouri Woman Suffrage 
the dollar her hard toil had earned, to give it 


| 
| 


Association, reported in another column, in 
to her husband to whom it legaliy belonged. | appointing a committee to bring the question 

It sought the publisher, to gather from him | of Woman Suffrage before the Constitutional 
the thousands which had been coined by the | Convention, now in session, is eminently time- 
It is in favorable contrast 
that had nothing todo with them except to | withthe reported proceedings of a meeting held 
keep possession. | in St. Louisa few weeks before, which as- 
| sumed to elect “delegates”? to the Constitu- 
eyes had seen her babe, gave to another the | tional Convention, forgetful, apparently, of 


brain of the wife, to put them into the hand | ly and judicious. 


It took the young mother, and before any 


suited for the place. The inmates receive 
| moral and religious instruction from the 


| Young Men’s Christian Association and oth- | 


ers. 


| Connected with the prison, and yet entirely | 


| separated by its walls, is the reformatory for 
| girls. All girls under fifteen years are admit- 
| ted, whose parents or guardians fail to protect 
| them, and leave them exposed to the danger 
of being raised to vicious habits. Upon due 
| proof being made to the judge of the court in 
| the county in which they reside, that such 
girls are thus exposed and without prospect of | 
education, they are sent to the **State Reform- 
; atory’? until they are eighteen years of age, 
' and no distinction is made on account of color. | 
| The county which sends them pays one-half | 
the expense, and the State the other half. | 
| These girls are in school four hours a day, un- 
der good teachers, are also taught the various 
household duties and to cane-seat chairs, so 
| that when they leave the institution they are 
educated and prepared for self-support. Al- | 
ready fifty girls have been sent from different | 
parts of the State, seven of them colored, and | 
are receiving instruction and care instead of 





the street education that was before alone open 
to them. 

Who can calculate the influence for good 
that will grow out of this “home” that Indiana 
has prepared for her friendless girls? It is to 
be hoped that many such ‘homes’? may be 
provided for neglected girls, and that the 
source of corruption in after life may thus be 
curtailed. Years ago, such institutions were 
opened for destitute boys, and it is an evidence 
of progress in the right direction that people 
are recognizing their duty toa similar class of 
girls. We predict the most satisfactory re- 
sults from labor in this new field of the moral 
vineyard. 

Three years and a half ago, Wayne county, 


| Indiana, established a separate prison for wo- 


men. The city of Richmond also has a sepa- 
rate prison for female convicts. Both of these 
are under the supervision of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Home for Friendless Women. In 
both cases the convicts are controlled entirely 
by women. 

At the time the prison was opened, a young 
girl, who had always borne a good reputation 
and who had no immediate friends to protect 
her, was brought before the authorities accus- 
ed of burglary. Judge Holland, sceing her 
friendless condition, conferred with Mrs. Da- 
vis (now president of the board of managers), 
and some other ladies, urging them to go to 
the court and ask for the establishment of the 
separate prison. He thought the case in point 
could be brought to bear favorably. The hu- 
mane intentions of the Judge were carried into 
effect, the matter was legalized, and she was 
committed to the woman’s prison for two 
years. She was handed over to the custody 
of the ladies, who took her tothe prison. She 
served her time out with credit to the institu- 
tion and great benefit to herself, was obedient 
and useful, and no one who sees that fine-look- 
ing young woman sitting in church, of which 
she is now a member, would think that she 
had been a convict in prison for two years. 
We can hardly conceive how much good may 
be wrought in such cases, until we reflect 
what would in all human probability have 
been the fate of this young girl, and of others 
in similar circumstances, if they had been in- 
carcerated in a common prison with criminals 
of every grade. If persons interested in hu- 
manitarian work would concentrate their ef- 
forts in such a manner as shall secure to girls 
who are cast on the cold charities of the world, 
moral and intelligent surroundings and good 
education, and when women are to be tried 
and punished for the violation of laws (which 
they have had no voice in making) see to it that 
they are not confined in jails, with abandoned 
criminals, and subject to all the outrages of 
such companionship, much permanent good 
may be accomplished. Many human souls 
may be saved from disgrace and ruin. 

The management of the girls that may be 
sent to the Reformatory requires the possession 
of a calm consciousness of right, with a desire 
for their good alone, on the part of those en- 
gaged in the work. But, in after years, when 
these girls shall come forth intelligent young 
women, prepared to take their places in the 
duties of life, no one will feel as if the burdens 
they had borne in rescuing them from impend- 
ing danger had been too grievous, or the time 
misspent. Very truly, 

Mary F. Tuomas, M. D. 

Richmond, Ind, 
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THE MIDDLESEX COUNTY CONVENTION. 





We hope the friends of Woman Suffrage in 
Middlesex County, will send delegations from 
their respective towns, and go in person to the 
meeting at the Town Hall in Malden, next 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, March 10. 
Let there be a demonstration of numbers and 
enthusiasm such as will teli upon public sen- 
timent and reach the holders of our destinies 
at the State House, letting them know that 
the Suffragists mean business. 

A number of able speakers have promised 
to attend. Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, Hon. 
John E. Fitzgerald, Mary F. Eastman, Rev. 
George Hl. Vibbert, Hulda B. Loud, Lucy 
Stone, Ilenry B. Blackwell, andothers. Mal 
den is easy of access. Trains leave the Bos- 
ton and Maine depot, which is the best route, 
every hour. Friends from Boston and else- 
where will be heartily welcomed by the hos- 
pitable citizens of Malden. K. G. 


A PRACTICAL SUCCESS. 


Epirors Journav:—In refutation of the 
statement made by Dr. Ely Van de Walker, 
in the Popular Science Monthly in his article on 
the relations of women to the professions and 
skilled labors, I would state what I know. 

Since Abby M. Fulton opened her office in 
this city, there are many women who employ 
her now, who, before she came here, have de- 
clared to me that they would not risk their 
lives in the hands of any woman, however 
Further than 
this, [have heard many women, after having 
employed Dr. Fulton in cases of midwifery, 
say that they never again should employ a 
man when it was possible for them to obtain 
the services of a woman. And this statement 
has been made by women who have no sym- 


well educated she might be. 


| pathy with the elevation of Woman as an ab- 


stract proposition, Any F, GRreevy. 


Ellsworth, Me. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
William Cullen Bryant was given a recep- 


tion by both branches of the New York Leg- 
islature, at Albany, on Tuesday. 





The Minnesota House of Representatives 
has passed the bill giving women the right to 
vote, known as ‘*‘Elder Benzas’ Woman Suf- 
frage bill,’’ by 56 to 42. 

Several communications of unusual merit, 
appear on the inside pages of our paper this 
week, among which, we will name ‘*‘Woman’s 
Turn to Speak,’ and ‘‘A Wife’s Protest.” 

The Woman’s Social Education Society of 
New York, held a meeting in Wheeler & Wil- 
son’s Parlors, in Union Square, last week. A 








paper was read, entitled: ‘*The Church of the 
Household.” 

An Italian journal speaks in the highest 
terms of Miss Annie Crane, of this city, sis. 
ter of Mrs. Susie Vogl, now pursuing her my. 
sical studies in Milan. It awards her a con- 
spicuous position in her art. 

William Wallace of Ansonia has presented 
to the Sheffield scientific school of Yale col. 
lege a magnet weighing half a ton, and capa- 
ble of lifting ten tons. There is but one oth- 
er magnet in the country larger than this one. 

In a letter to a sister in this country Mrs, 
Isabella Riggs Williams, of Kalgan, China, 
gives a vivid but sorrowful picture of the hor- 
rors of the opium habit in that land—horrors 
for which Christian England has such a terri. 
ble responsibility. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison was at the Legislature 
with other suffragists, who expected that ques- 
tion to come up. Its postponement several 
times, last week, has been a great disappoint. 
ment to many ladies who came to Boston on 
purpose to hear the Suffrage debate. 

The King of Sweden has given his sanc- 
tion to a bill which has passed the Swedish 
Parliament enabling women by a marriage 
contract to retain the possession and manage- 
ment of their property. There was much op- 
position to the bill from a large portion of the 
clergy. 

The Journal of Education says of the meet- 
ing of the Boston School Committee on 
Feb. 9th, ‘‘Notwithstanding the evening was 
the coldest of the season, not one of the six 
ladies of the committee was absent from her 
seat, while of the hardier sex only two-thirds 
were present.” 

The ‘‘Agassiz Memorial Fund” has gone on 
steadily accumulating until the number of 
contributors has reached 86,696, and the 
amount of contributions, $9192.74. Thirty 
States and Territories have taken part. It is 
proposed to keep the fund permanently open 
for further subscriptions. 


The ladies’ Dress Reform Convention at 
Worcester, proved to be a very tame affair, 
and attracted but few persons. The Press 
states that about twenty persons were present. 
Mrs. Tillotson, of Vineland, N. J., presided, 
and addresses were made by several persons. 
The Convention closed without any special 
incident. 


A. T. Stuart, the merchant prince, gets to 
his place of business at eight o’clock in the 
morning, and the other day, not finding his 
carriage, and being unwilling to wait, he got 
on his dry-goods wagon and rode down to Wall 
street. He was sufficiently rich to feel supe- 
rior to false pride, and to disregard appear- 
ances, 

A prosperous merchant and an opponent of 
Woman Suffrage recently stated ‘‘that more 
than twenty-five percent. of the men who 
engage in active business fail; while statistics 
prove that women doing business for them- 
selves seldom fail, but are as a rule success- 
ful. This,’’ says the merchant, ‘I attribute 
to their prudence, foresight and horror of 
debt.” 

Hon. Henry S. Washburn has been unani- 
mously chosen to the presidency of the Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hon. Henry 
Crocker, from age and ill health, having re- 
signed from that office. The choice of the 
directors in making Mr. Washburn president 
was a very happy one, and a deserved recog- 
nition of ability and sound integrity. 


The assertion that no men vote in Rhode 
Island who do not hold real estate is a mis- 
take. This restriction now applies only to 
men of foreign birth. The property qualifi- 
cation once extended to all men in Rhode 
Island, but was removed from native born 
American citizens of the male sex by the next 
General Assembly after the ‘Dorr Rebel- 
lion.”’ 

Let every woman who thinks she has all 
the rights she wants, and every man who 
thinks that women do not need the Suffrage, 
read ‘“A Wife’s Protest’? published in another 
column. Women suffer wrongs in silence 
which would drive men to desperation and the 
only remedy for such wrongs, is a public sen- 
timent which demands and compels, practical 
recognition of equal rights for women. 

The Woman Suffrage Club of Dorchester, 
Mass., helda social meeting last Wednesday 
evening at the house of Mrs. Franklin King, 
Harrison Square. In spite of the wildest 
snow-storm of the season, quite a number of 
gentlemen and ladies were present, and the 
occasion was one of interest and enjoyment 
to all present. This is the first of a series of 
meetings which are to be held in different 
parts of Ward 16. 

Mr. Higginson’s History of the United 
States is pleasant reading for old people as 
well as for young; and, in these days of his- 
torical doubts, when the bright and pictur- 
esque old stories are reduced to pale, flat and 
miserable myths, it is refreshing to find that 
Mr. Higginson believes in Columbus and Poi 
ahontas, thinks that Gov. Arnold built the 
old mill at Newport; and does not interpret 
the scratches on Dighton Rock as a sentence 
of imposture and falsehood against Columbus. 

The Unitarian Society of Malden, Mass, 
adopted a form of organization and chureh 
government a few weeks ago. Several com- 
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mittees were chosen for parish work, compos- 
ed equally of men and women, the latter to 
have power to vote and act with the male 
members on all questions pertaining to the 
church. It is not thought consistent with the 
idea of a liberal church organization to call 
upon the female members to take their share 
in the work necessary to build up a society, 
and withhold from them the right to express 
their opinions when questions of importance 
are tobe decided. The society has been quite 
successful, and already numbers nearly forty 
members. 

For some time past the Commercial School 
of the Berlin ‘‘Lette- Verein” has been open to 
female scholars, and these have been recently 
examined in the presence of the members of 
the Association of Delegates of the School 
Committees and other educational functiona- 
ries. The result of the examination in three 
modern languages, as well as in geography, 
is characterized as ‘“‘very good,” and that in 
commercial science is called ‘‘excellent.”’ 
Specimens of drawing were pronounced to be 
“highly commendable.” 

A Pittsburg shopwaman has becn sued by 
her landlord for libel, because, when he seized 
her household goods for arrears of rent, she 
hung in the window of her store the following 
conspicuous notice: ‘“‘Arrention ALL: A 
widow woman to be sold out for the mere sum 
of twenty-two dollars; being for one month’s 
rent and cost.of suit. My child being sick 
caused me to be in arrears. I appeal to the 
public to help me. My ruthless landlord, 
Jerry Sullivan, will sell me out and make me 
destitute. ‘Vengeance is mine and I will re- 
pay, saith the Lord.’ ” 


The child that comes to fifteen or sixteen 
years of age now in our cities has read more 
bad books and seen more bad pictures than 
our grandmothers and grandfathers read or 
saw, up to the time they put on spectacles. 
There was one citizen in Brooklyn who made 
four hundred thousand dollars by publishing 
obscene books, and when he was seized by 
Governmental authority there found 
thirty thousand dollars’ worth of stock on 
hand. That man is dead, and gone to perdi- 
tion; but his wife has his money, and now 
moves in respectable circles. 


was 


The Arcadian, which is the recognized the- 
atrical organ of New York city, says: 

“Whenever we find anactress playing lead- 
ing business at a house, not because she is able 
to do so, but simply because she is willing to 
buy her position at the price of her shame, 
we shall strain every nerve to drive her from 
the boards. The time has come, we much re- 
gret to say, when it is almost impossible for a 
virtuous woman to compete on the stage with 
her frail sisters.’’ 

Neither Mr. Talmage in his sermons, nor 
any “clerical” censor of the stage, has said 
anything half so severe of the theatre as 
this. 

Mrs. Churchill is a very fine speaker, mod- 
est and womanly, but earnest, eloquent and 
effective. She held the large audience as by 
the power of enchantment, during a lecture of 
over an hour, filled with facts, arguments, 
illustrations and stirring appeals. It was main- 
ly devoted to the question of Woman’s duties 
and responsibilities, and the subject treated 
in a very masterly manner. No brief sketch 
can begin to do justice to Mrs. Churchill’s 
lecture. Seldom has a Syracuse audience 
been so highly pleased, instructed and elevated 
simultaneously, by a temperance, or indeed 
any other lecture.—Syracuse Daily Courier, 


A newspaper correspondent tells us that the 
winter assizes in England present a terrible 
array of crimes of a most serious order, and 
it is to be remarked that the black calendars 
are those of the mineral counties. The truth 
is that whilst wages have there increased 
enormously, education has not yet made itself 
felt amongst those whe earn them, and more 
money merely means more sensual indulgence. 
The picture conveyed of the morality of the 
‘*Black Country”’ as given in a Parliamentary 
report, ‘‘Adultery is the rule rather than the 
exception, and incest is frightfully common,” 
finds its pendant in the following account of a 
case which came before a Durham bench of 
magistrates at Hloughton-le-Spring: 

James Holdon, pitman, Rainton, was charg- 
ed with assaulting Robert Stokoe on the 13th 
ult. The complainant lodged with the de- 
fendant, and the latter entered the house, 
drunk, and asked his wife for the dog’s sup- 
per. His wife told him that the mutton he had 
purchased for the dog had been cooked for the 
children and herself, whereupon he knocked 
her down, and kicked her. The complainant 


| 


interposing, he was struck by the defendant | 


with a chair, which inflicted severe wounds. 
The defendant afterwards took complainant’s 
silver watch, to which was attached a silver 
guard, a half-sovereign, and a gold pin, which 
he threw into the fire, and they were destroy- 
ed. The complainant said that defendant 
purchased the best of mutton for his dog, 
which was a racer, and the defendant ate the 
offal himself, leaving his wife and two chil- 
dren without a bite of meat from one fort- 
night to another, and when his wife asked 
him for a piece of the mutton provided for the 
dog, she was felled. ‘The magistrates said it 
Was a most disgraceful case, and fined the de- 
fendant .€2 10s. and the costs, with the alter- 
native of two months’ hard labor. 


To humanize the present generation of such 
brutes as these is a desperate task, but it may 
be hoped that the School Boards may manage 
to achieve some influence for good over the 
rising generation. 








LOCAL OPTION FOR WOMEN. 


The Liquor Bill, being under consideration 
in the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, on Friday February 26, Mr. Samuel 
May of Leicester offered as an amendment the 





following, to add to the end of line 13, sec- 
tion 5, the words: 

And in any vote which may be taken in any city or 
town, upon the granting of li 
all the adult inhabitants of legal residence shall be 
entitled to vote, without distinction of sex. 

SPEECH OF MR. MAY. 

Mr. Speaker, Ihave not hitherto occupied 
any of the time of the House in discussion 
upon this subject, nor have I proposed any 
amendment. I did not think of doing so until 
it came over me with very great force that if 
in any city or town of this Commonweaith 
there should be a vote taken as to whether 
liquor should be sold in that city or town, com- 
mon justice would require of us that we should 
allow the women to have a voice in the decis- 
sion of that question. Let me, sir, remind 
you and the House that our most worthy late 
Chief Magistrate, ex-Governor Washburn, in 
one of his inaugural addresses, I think, or at 
any rate in one of his communications to the 
Legislature, distinctly recommended that if 
Woman Suffrage were tried in this Common- 
wealth it should be tried upon this special and 
particular question; that the women of the 
Commonwealth should be allowed to vote on 
the question of licensing the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks. And, sir, was not that recommen- 
dation a highly just and proper one? Is there 
a man on tnis floor whowilldeny it? Is there 
a man on this floor who in his heart questions 
it? Do we not all of us know that women are 
very great sufferers by the sale of liquor? 
Are they not the principal sufferers? Direct- 
ly or indirectly the mischief whichis done by 
the vendors of intoxicating liquors comes home 
to the doors of the mothers, the wives and the 
sisters of our community and of every commu- 
nity where that sale is carried on. 

Who is it that waits sleepless and anxious 
through the long watches of the night? Who 
are they that are impoverished in the means of 
supporting their families? Who is it that 
sees the hardly-earned wages of the father and 
the husband taken from him at the liquor- 
shop; and herself, and her children and little 
ones left to go upon the town or upon the char- 
ity of neighbors? 

I need not enlarge upon that point. And, 
as I said before, I have no desire to indulge 
in any rhetozic upon the subject. It is the 
simple hard fact which I point out. And I 
maintain that if inany town,—my own or any 
other,—this question is to be submitted to the 
voters, the women of that town should have 
the privilege of voting upon it,—on the ground 
that they are the chief sufferers by the sale of 
intoxicating drinks. 

Mr. Speaker, the women of this Common- 
wealth are the larger half. Will any of us 
who are here deny that they are the better 
half? They are as intelligent as we. They 
are as competent to decide upon this question 
of the sale of intoxicating liquors as we. They 
are as deeply interested in.it, in every point of 
view. Shall not they, who are the natural 
and necessary guardians of the young, have 
the right to say whether a liquor-shop shall be 
planted in the path of their boys and girls as 
they go to their school or to their daily work 
in the store or factory? They ought to have 
it, sir; before God, they ought; and IL trust 
this House will grant it to them. 

Let me remind gentlemen,—I think I may 
—that this will notcommit one of them to the 
general principle of Woman Suffrage in polit- 
ical matters. It might be guarded. It would 
be guarded. It would be strictly limited to 
this single issue. But I think every man will 
say, whatever his judgment may be with re- 
gard to the mingling of women in general pol- 
itics, holding oftice, or the like, that on a sub- 
ject like this, so nearly and deeply affecting 
them and their children, women ought to have 
a direct voice in every town. 

Sir, we have engrafted the principle of ‘‘Lo- 
cal Option’? upon this Bill by a very great 
majority—a majority something like two to 
one. Would it not be absurd, wouldit not be 
a mockery, if in pretending to grant ‘Local 
Option,” we should deny it to the larger half— 
I will say no more than that—of the adult pop- 
ulation of the State, and to the half which is 
quite as much interested in the question and 
quite as much sufferers from this traffic as the 
other? It would indeed be a very great mock- 
ery to deny it to these; and I trust the House 
will, by astrong vote, indicate its opinion that 
women ought to have a voice upon this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Cuvcrenitt of Boston.—I would call 
for the yeas and nays upon this motion. 

SPEECH OF MR. BOYNTON OF WESTBORO. 

Mr, Speaker. —When this Bill was first in- 
troduced into the House, I made up my mind 
upon one thing, and that was that I would not, 
upon any consideration whatever, offer an 
amendment to it, because, as I said the other 
day, I cared but little for the Bill if it were a 
License Bill. And I would not now say a sin- 
gle word if I did not regard this as a very im- 
portant amendment. I regard it as the most 
important of any amendments that have been 
presented to the House in regard to this Bill. 
It does seem to me (I am not saying it for the 
purpose of trifling or tampering with the Bill 
in any manner whatever)—it does seem to me 
that if this question is to be submitted to the 
people of a town, the women should have a 
right to vote upon it. 
conceded to be both rational and reasonable. 
I do not see how any person can object to it. 
It would seem a little absurd to see a drunken 
husband staggering up to the polls to vote that 


| liquor should be sold, accompanied by his wife 





who had no power to protect herself. I am 
in favor of having the yeas and nays recorded 
in the vote upon this amendment. 

SPERCH OF MR. MAY. 

I would be glad, Mr. Speaker, to read to the 
House the very words of ex Governor Wash- 
burn on this subject, which I had not before 
me when I last spoke. The reading will oc- 
cupy but a moment. He says: 


“While I have many misgivings in relation to this 
subject of Woman Sutfrage, and am of the opinion 
that if the question were left to the women them- 
selves a large majority of those in this State would 
declare against it, Iam free to confess that there are 
some moral issues, vital to the moral well-being of 
the Commonwealth, and in the solution of which 
woman has a deeper interest than man, upon which 
I should like to have her views expressed in a more 
direct and effective manner than is possible under 
our laws as they now stand. Her special mission to 
mould the character of the young and prepare them 
for the conflicts of the world, renders her peculiarly 
solicitous that snares and temptations may be re- 


icenses to sell liquors, | 


That I think must be | 
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| poned until Tuesday next. 
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moved from the path of youth. Therefore, if the | 
distinctive principles of the present Liquor Law are | 
to be retained on our Statute Book, I would suggest 
the eminent propriety of so amending that Act as to 
permit women to vote on the question of allowing 
ale or beer to be sold in the city or town within 
which they reside. Ia this way alone can we get a 
full expression of the public will on a matter of the 
highest concern to the State and its citizens. Such 
a course would give both the advocates and the op- 
ponents of Woman Suffrage an opportunity to judge 
of its practical working.” 


Mr. Nonie of Westrietp. I move that | 
the farther consideration of this Bill be post- 


The motion was adopted by a vote of 108 
in the affirmative to 63 in the negative. 


Tuespay, Marcu 2np. 

The Liquor Bill being under consideration, 
the Amendment offered by Mr. May, of Lei- 
cester, came up for consideration, providing, 
in the ‘Local Option”? Section, that on the 
question of granting licenses in any town, all 
the adult inhabitants of legal residence shall 
be entitled to vote without distinction of sex. 

Mr. May addressed the House as follows, 
in support of his amendment: 

SPEECH OF MR. MAY. 

I have no desire, Mr. Speaker, to add many 
words to what I have already said on this sub- 
ject, and I don’t think it is necessary that I 
should. The subject has commended itself 
more and more to my careful judgment and 
consideration, and I am as thoroughly con- 
vinced to-day as I was when I offered the 
Amendment, that simple justice requires us 
to give the adult women of our State an equal 
right with the men in saying whether liquor 
shall be sold near their doors, in their villa- 
ges and neighborhoods, and whether their chil- 
dren shall be exposed to the temptations of 
these drinking resorts, which go by the name 
of saloons, but which are the breeding-places 
of nearly all the mischief which is done in our 
country towns and, I think I may add, in the 
cities, also. 

We are to remember, sir, that this measure 
has no fanatical origin. It does not come in | 
to us here upon the petition of any one. It | 
has been recommended by one of our Chiet | 
Magistrates in a very careful message, where, 
reluctant to adopt the whole principle of Wo- 
man Suffrage, he says that with regard to this 
particular subject it is clear to his mind that 
the women ought to have a voice and a vote. 
It comes before us with that powerful claim 
upon our consideration, worthy to be respect- 
ed on that account; much more worthy to be 
respected on its own merits. 

With this in view, sir, and loath to take up 
any unnecessary time, feeling that the subject 
is perfectly well understood by every member 
of the House, and that the case is as clear as 
it can be made, I will forbear further remarks. 

SPEECH OF MR. MORRIS OF WATERTOWN, 

When, Mr. Speaker, I voted the other day 
in favor of the Resolve for a Woman Suffrage 
Constitutional Amendment, I did not do so be- 
sause I either was or was not a Woman Suf- 
frage advocate, but because I wished the peo- 
ple to have an opportunity to say whether 
they desired that change to be made in the 
Constitution. And I can speak upon this 
amendment with equal independence, as I do 
not understand that a vote for this amendment 
would commit any one to a general advocacy 
of the Woman Suffrage movement. 








This is 
not, sir, an entire novelty, and I think that 
point ought to be brought out before the House. 





Tam told that a similar legal provision is al- 
ready in operation in at least one State, and 
has been, in more than one; so that, if we 
adopt it in Massachusetts, it will not be alto- 
gether a novelty. ‘There may, indeed, be no 
great objection in novelty itself, but some per- 
sons are a little frightened at it. The main 
point, as I understand it, is this: that women 
are the greatest sufferers by reason of the in- 
temperance which prevails in a community. 
In the first place they are innocent as respects 
the cause of this suffering. They are in no 
wise tg blame for the existence of the evil 
which occasions them so much pain and sor- 
row. Ifa man suffers as the result of intem- 
perance, we can say, “You brought it upon 
yourself, sir, and you ought to suffer.” True, 
our feelings of humanity and sympathy will 
prevent us from saying this very often. But 
we can justly say nothing to women such as 
are here referred to, the afflicted wife and 
mother of a drunkard’s family. We now sad- 
dle upon innocent persons the consequences of 
the sins of those over whom they have no con- 
trol. Women are the greatest sufferers be- 
cause they are helpless. 

Bear in mind, sir, that a vote for this amend- 
ment does not commit any one upon the gen- 
eral principle of Woman Suffarge. Certain- 
ly the opinion of the late Chief Magistrate of 
the Commonwealth ought to have some weight 
with us. 

SPEECH OF MR WIILTNEY, OF ASHBURNIAM. 

Mr. Speaker.—It is not my purpose to pro- 
long the discussion upon this subject, because 
I think the justice of this amendment will 
commend itself to the good judgment of the 
House. If there are any members who think 
itis not right that Woman should cast her vote 
for the same object upon which her influence 
is given and for an object in which she is so 
deeply interested as this, I would like to have 
them come forward and give us their reasons. 
If by this amendment injustice will be done to 
any class of citizens, I should like to know 
wherein that injustice will consist. 

It does not seem to me that opening this 
question opens the main question of Woman 
Suffrage. It does not seem to me that we are 
conferring many additional rights upon wo- 
menabove what they nowenjoy. Womenare 
allowed to act as members of School Commit- 
tees, they are allowed upon Advisory Boards 
of Prison Commissioners, and in other spheres 
of action where their influence is felt and 
where their services are widely appreciated. 
Now our local town meeting is a place for 
conference and consultation relative to the in- 
ternal interests of the town; and why should 
not a question so deeply affecting all the in- 
habitants of the town be considered by that 
large class of citizens whose welfare is so in- 
timately connected with the action the town 
may take upon it? It seems to me that any 
legislation looking towards depriving a large 
class of citizens of the power of expressing 
their opinions upon a matter which so vitally 
affects them, would be unjust and tyrannical. 

SPEECH OF MR. CODMAN OF BOSTON. 

I do not think, for one, Mr. Speaker, that 
Iam quite ready to assent to the statement 
that has been made here by two gentlemen, 
that voting for the amendment which is now 
before the House does not logically lead to 
voting for Woman Suffrage. I am unable, 
for one, to see any particular distinction be- 


tween giving to women the right to vote in a 
matter of this kind and giving them the right 
to vote for Senator or Representative. It is | 
a suffrage in both cases; and it is a suffrage 
by which and through which women are called | 
upon to exercise governmental power;—that 
power of society which heretofore has been 
confined to men, And if I should vote for the | 
amendment now before the House, I do not | 
know how I could consistently refuse to vote | 
for an amendment to the Constitution giving 
women the right of suffrage in the election of 
Senators and Representatives. 

I hope, sir, we shall not be deceived upon 
this point. We are going to havea discussion | 
upon Woman Suffrage in the abstract. Iam | 
no more afraid of it now than I was two years | 
ago when, in this House, on this floor, the 
matter was discussed for three days, and then | 
deliberately rejected by the carefully-formed 
judgment of this body. 

It may be, Mr. Speaker, that gentlemen 
who advocate this ‘‘Reform,’’ as they are 
pleased to term it, call upon us to give our 
reasons for opposing Woman Suffrage. We 
have given them very often. ‘They are rea- 
sons which commend themselves to the ma- 
jority of the men and of the women of Mas- 
sachusetts. And, sir, 1 do not know that it 
is necessary until we see some greater pros- 
pect of a success of the movement than now 
appears for us to go out of our way to defend 
the existing order of things. 

But, sir, as silence is sometimes construed 
by some people, into timidity. I desire to 
state for myself that I believe that civil gov- 
ernment rests finally upon the physical force 
of society. Society, through civil govern- 
ment, says to the individual ‘*You shall,”’ and 
“You shall not.”? And, sir, I hold that to 
that sex alone upon which nature has confer- 
red physical force belong the right and the 
duty to govern society. And, sir, it is their 
duty so to govern that the weaker sex shall 
have adequate and proper protection. It is 
the duty of men to protect women, and not to 
say “*Women, vote for yourselves and protect 
yourselves.”’ It is the glory of man to pro- 
tect woman, It is the glory of Woman to be | 
protected by man. 

These are fundamental principles. These 
are the opinions, as 1 believe, of the great 
mass of the men and of the women of this 
Commonwealth. And now, sir, we are asked 
to change the fundamental relations of Woman 
to society,—and this at the demand of a small 
minority of the female sex. I submit that to 
do so would be unjust to women, and that it 
would also be unjust to men to confer the 
right of suffrage upon that sex which does not 
possess the power to defend society. I sub- 
mit, Mr. Speaker, that we should look at this 
matter in a practical light. Let me illustrate 
my view of it: In whom isthe voting power 
of Massachusetts to-day? It is in the enrolled 
militia of this Commonwealth. ‘The great 
majority of the voters of this State are the en- 
rolled militia, the fighting men of the Com- 
monwealth, the men upon whose arms we de- 
pend for the safety of society. Now is it se- 
riously proposed that the non-combatant part 
of the population,—the non-fighting men and 
all the women shall be placed in the majority 
to govern the fighting men of the Common- 
wealth? Is it seriously expected that laws 
— by such a majority are going to be en- 

orced against a practical minority? 1 ask 





them to give up that right. But here is an 
opportunity merely to test this thing and to 
try an experiment which you say will not 
work, which you say is inexpedient, which you 
say revolutionizes society and government. 
Here is an opportunity to try it upon one sin- 
gle question, and that a question which con- 
cerns Women much more than men. 

Now, Lam very glad this amendment has 

been offered, because it takes us right down 
beneath this desultory discussion to the roots 
of this matter. As this question concerns the 
women of the Commonwealth, it gives me an 
opportunity to say that in this House the great 
difficulty is a mere difference of terms. We 
all admit that what we are after is the welfare 
of the community and the promotion of mo- 
rality and virtue. The question of how you 
shall educate a boy or reform a shipwrecked 
brother depends upon moral influences, upon 
the church, the home, the domestic circle, the 
fireside, the newspaper, the book, the lecture. 
This is before us to-day, gentlemen, purely as 
a question of municipal regulation, of police 
administration. ‘That is the sole question be- 
fore us. Now let us see how far we agree 
uponit? We all agree that liquor is not itself 
a harmfulthing. In the millennium we shall 
lie down with it as the lamb with the lion, and 
we shall not hurt it, neither will it hurt us. 
As the gentleman from Ward 7 said, it is sim- 
ply ‘a dangerous thing in the community ;”— 
like gunpowder, only a thousand times more 
dangerous,—and that therefore its use is to be 
constrained and restricted. ‘That brings us to 
where the gentleman from Palmer put us when 
he said that the question before us was ‘*How 
far shall the restrictive process be carried?” 
It is a question of restriction and regulation. 
It is not a question of prohibition or license. 
It is simply a question of how far you shall 
carry this restrictive process with regard to a 
dangerous article. IL wish some gentleman 
who believes in ‘‘free rum’’ had the courage 
to get up here and proclaim that belief. Of 
course, regarding liquor as a thing dangerous 
to the community, and regarding human na- 
ture as imperfect, there is no right principle in 
licensing what is wrong. It is false every 
way. The only question is whether we shall 
sarry this prohibitory legislation so far that it 
shall become a strongly restrictive and con- 
straining power, or whether we shall rely 
upon the moralelements in human nature and 
leave rum as free as water. You might, if 
you pleased, leave it free. I wish somebody 
who believed in ‘free rum’ had the courage 
to say so openly in this body. But, inasmuch 
as human nature is imperfect, do not let us 
deceive ourselves with terms. The simple 
question is—how far will you carry this re- 
strictive process? Now you talk about the 
present ‘*Prohibitory Law.’’ It is not a pro- 
hibitory law, and it is a misnomer so to call it. 
The present law does not forbid anybody from 
using liquor, nor the importer from selling in 
the original package;—so that any man can 
go to the importer and buy liquor cheaper 
than of anybody else, and can enjoy the ut- 
most license inthe use of liquor, ‘That is-pos- 
sible. ‘The present law allows the sale of liq- 
uor for medical and chemical purposes, and 
in those respects is a license law. 

Now we have the other theory of this bill, 
which it isa misnomer to call a ‘License Law.” 
It starts right off by providing that nobody 
shall sell unless he be selected by the select- 





gentlemen to look at the matter with some 
philosophy, and think a little more deeply 
than seme men seem to do upon this subject, 
and ask themselves whether it is safe to con- 
stitute society on such a basis as that. 

Believing as I do firmly and fully in the 
soundness of my position, and ready at all 
times and in all places to express that belief 
with entire courtesy to those who differ from 
me, and fully recognizing that there is much 
that is good in the desire to improve the condi- 
tion of Woman, recognizing, as I cheerfully 
do, in the agitation of this Suffrage question, 
a commendable disposition to carefully scru- 
tinize our laws, and to see whether we are 
protecting women as we ought to do, recog- 
nizing the entire sincerity of very many of 
the advocates of this reform, as they call it, I 
beg them to believe that there are in this Com- 
monwealth women who do not mount your 
platforms or throng your lobbies, but the wo- 
men who adorn your homes, who are as much 
opposed to this movement as is any man in 
the State of Massachusetts. If this proposi- 
tion were left tothe votes of the women of the 
State, to-day, I appeal to the members of this 
House to say whether, if they know anything 
of the sentiments of their wives, sisters and 
mothers, it would not be rejected by a very 
large majority? 

Now I, for one, do not intend to be tricked 
into voting for Woman Suffrage. I do not 
mean on this apparently incidental matter to 
commit myself to the principle of Female 
Suffrage. If women may vote ina town meet- 
ing, and vote whether licenses can be issued, 





they exercise a power of government, and it is 
no greater power of government for them to 
vote for Senators and Representatives. 

It is stated here that they have already done 
valuable service as members of School Com- 
mittees. Iadmitit. But there is a distine- 
tion between being elected to office and elect- 
ing to office. It is one thing for the men of 
the State to say that they will put individual 
women into office, and another thing for them 
to abdicate the power of voting and give it up 
tothe women. For one, I do not propose to 
vote for it at any time,—on any incidental 
question or on the main question itself. 

SPEECH OF MR. LONG OF HINGHAM. 

Mr. Speaker, I knew that there were some 
imperial and half barbaric States wherein the 
right of civil government rested entirely on 
physical power. But I had always supposed 
that in a Republican form of government, 
particularly that under which we live, it rest- 
ed upon the intelligence of the people, and, 
what is more than anything else, upon the 
equal rights of all God's creatures. That 
is where this matter of Woman Suffrage ought 
to be left, and where I propose to leave it, so 
far as the general question is concerned; and 
that is the only view that ought to be taken of 
it. In considering this particular amendment 
we might look at the expediency of the mat- 
ter; but I am always sorry to mix up expe- 
diency with a matter of right. We might say 
that inasmuch as the matter of Woman Suf- 
frage is presented by a large class of respecta- 
ble women, and inasmuch as it is an experi- 
ment, here is an opportunity to deal with it 
safely and without any permanent risk. The 
amendment which is proposed to the Consti- 
tution, if once made, cannot easily be got 
back. Remember that. If you once make 
women general yoters, then you cannot get 
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men, and give bond and pay a license-fee. It 
creates an undemocratic monopoly at the very 
outset, and draws a distinction between a rich 
man who can keep a large hotel and by pay- 
ing five hundred dollars can make thousands 
of dollars, and a poor Irishman who cannot 
get anybody to sign his bond, 

If the women of the Commonwealth could 
express themselves, they would say, what it 
is your duty to say as sound common sense 
men, as men interested in the purity of elec- 
tions;—if you have got an evil here in your 
midst, and are not contenting yourselves with 
simply delivering moral lectures about it, but 
are trying to regulate it by law, then prepare 
for yourselves such a law as will always stand 
by you, whose enginery of tremendous power 

you can always call into action to crush out 
ieser iniquities when they become excessive, 
and to check and control this now unrestrained 
traffic in a dangerous article. 

Now, that is just the question which faces 
us; and that question I want to leave to wo- 
men as well as to men; not only because it is 
their right to take part in settling it, but be- 
cause their quick intuition and natural intelli- 
gence would avail very much in setting it 
aright, and because it is a question of domes- 
tic concern which comes home to the fireside 
and the family, and affects them more than 
any other class inthe community. And anoth- 
er reason why I want women to vote with re- 
spect to this bill is this: If we do not revivify 
this dead corpse of a License Bill which has 
been battered so much that it has only a little 
life left in it, we shall be only paying an emp- 
ty compliment to the women, which will not 
do any harm by passing this amendment. If 
we are going to pass this bill, then it is so 
utterly inefficient, so false, so utterly valueless 
for the purpose for which it was intended, that 
I want to rely upon the women to defeat it at 
the polls in our towns and cities, if we have 
not sense enough to defeat it here. 

‘I want to show you why women are entitled 
to vote under the ‘Local Option’? clause of 
this bill, in case the bill becomes a law. And 
the first reason is because this is a ‘Free 
Rum” bill. Gentlemen who favor a License 
Law have risen here and said ‘We want a 
good License Law, but not a “Free Rum 
Law.” They meant that honestly when they 
said it. Yetthey were never more mistaken 
than when they said they did not want a ‘‘Free 
Rum’ bill and yet wanted this bill. This 
bill is “Free Rum” and nothing else. It starts 
in the fourth section by saying that a license 


can be granted toanybody who applies. Any- 
| body can have a license who wants it. The 


only safety will be in the character of the 
person licensed, There is no restriction there. 
‘The Section provides that the Mayor and Al- 
dermen of cities or the Selectmen of towns 
may issue licenses to anybody. Are they going 
to refuse. They have no provision in the law 
to fall back upon. You will find, Mr. Speak- 
er, that your Selectmen will, by the very ne- 
cessity of this law be obliged to issue a li- 
cense to anybody who applies for it. ‘ 
Then, the next thing that you call a restric- 
tion is your fee. Any man is guing to pay 
$50 or $500 for the privilege of selling, where 
he can make thousands. That is no restric- 
tion. ‘Then you may say that your bond is a 
restriction. Notat all. It is no restriction. 
I am talking to lawyers who are familiar with 


[ConTINUED ON PAGE 80.] 
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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 
TOO LATE. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


You stood beside me in the hush 
Of autumn sunset’s golden flush, 
Beneath the many tinted bush; 

My hand upon your arm lay light, 

There was no sound in earth or air— 
A lonely bird slow circled there— 
Earth seemed to fold her hands in prayer, 

As twilight deepened into night. 

You bent your head with manly grace, 
Your glowing eyes swept o’er my face, 
My cold hand trembled in its place. 

You said some passionate low werds, 
Such words as stir the pulse of youth, 
And make the heart bound forth in sooth, 
As if it were God's truest trath, 

Trembling along the heart's strung chords. 
But I, alas! my youth was gone, 

And I had long ago put on 
A woman's sad and tear-set crown— 

And so my heart was not elate. 

And with no quickening pulse to thrill, 
I listened calm and cold and still, 
Though all the founts of tears did fill, 

As I said calmly, “Friend, too late! 

“Long, long ago, when life was young, 
And every terse nerve high was strung 
With passionate feeling, then I sung 

The song you wish me to sing now. 
Then, through each chamber of my soul, 
Love’s anthem swelled beyond control, 
Clearly and strong the psalin did roll— 

It ceased, I know not when or how. 

“And it will never rise again, 
The joy, the tumult, and the pain 
Of that old time I seek in vain. 

Ah! what sad irony of fate 
Is it, to grant us our desires 
After the craving wish expires, 

And when the blackened passion-tires 

Proclaim so loudly, ‘All too late!’”’ 


BECAUSE. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Translated srom Victor Hugo's “ Puis qui ici toute 


Because every soul 
Feels incessant desire 
To give to some other 
Its fragrance and fire; 
Because all things give, 
Below and above,~ 
Their roses as thorn 
To that which they love; 
Because May gives music 
To murmuring streams, 
And night to our pains 
Give Nepenthe in dreams; 
Because the sky gives 
The bird to the bower, 
And morn drops its dew 
In the cup of the flowers; 
Because when the wave 
Falls asleep on the strand, 
It trembles and gives 
A kiss to the land; 


For these reasons, my own, 
My heart is inclined 
To give thee the best 
I have in my mind. 
1 give my sad thoughts, 
My gricfs and my fears; 
Take these, as the earth 
Takes the night's shower of tears. 
Of my infinite longing, 
Take, dearest, thy part; 
Take my light and iny shadow, 
O child of my heart! 
Take the unalloyed trust 
Which our intercourse blesses, 
And take all my songs 
With their tender caresses. 
Take my soul, which moves on 
Without sail or oar, 
But pointing to thee 
As its star evermore. 
And take, oh, my darling, 
My precious, my own! 
This heart, which would perish 
Its love being gone. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
MARY'S WORK. 


BY CONTENT W. WALEY. 








“Come, now, don’t bring your litter in 
here;’’ said the fretful voice of Susan Haw- 
thorne, as her younger sister, Mary, came into 
the clean dining room, her arms laden with 
bright green moss and leaves. I should think 
you might, once in a while, help keep the 
house clean, instead of littering it as fast as I 
ean tidy it. ‘Take this trash out, will you?” 

“You old crosspateh,’’ said Mary, as she 
gathered up her treasures to leave the room, ‘I 
You do nothing but 
scold from morning till night.’’ 

“Pil tell father of that speech, young lady,” 
cried Susan; ‘I guess you won’t get your new 
dress any the quicker for it.”’ 

Tell him, then,’? was the sullen answer, 
as Mary stepped from the low dining room 


wish you were in Jericho. 


window upon the veranda. 

It was a bright day in spring. ‘The rays of 
sunlight stretched obliquely across the wide 
veranda; a yellow butterfly flitted about, and 
the air was freighted with sweetness. Mary 
had been enjoying the beauty of the morning 
in the woods, exploring the pretty nooks where 
the flowers would be blooming by and bye, 
and gathering the moss and leaves which 
looked so bright and beautiful after the snows 
of winter. She had come in from her walk 
gay andcheerful, but her sister’s fretful words 
had dampened her spirits and clouded her 
pretty face with a frown. 

As she stood leaning moodily against the 
pillar o1 the veranda, her little brother Robbie 


came noisily up the walk, throwing his ball 
and trying to catch itas he ran. The next 
moment down came the ball in Mary’s flower- 
bed, upon which she had expended a great 
amount of labor, and after it went Robbie, his 
feet trampling the bed out of all its pretty pro- 
portions. 

‘Robert Hawthorne,”’ screamed Mary, who 
had found an outlet for her pent up ill humor, 
Take that for 


rea 


trampling my garden all to pieces! 


“You good-for-nothing boy! 
and she 
gave him a rousing box on the side of his face. 

Robbie screamed with passion, and doubled 
his fist to strike her, but she caught his hand 
as it descended, and giving him a shake and 
a push, she sent him, crying, out of the door- 
yard, 

Her temper was not at all improved by this 
little episode, and as she tried to repair the 
mischief Robbie had done, she felt very angry 
and unhappy. 

A shout from he stable just then arrested her 
attention, and looking up she saw her brother 
Herbert, a young man about twenty-two years 
of age, leading out the horse, preparatory to 
Now the 
new carriage was brought home only the day 
before, and Mary had a most intense desire 
to ride in it; so, leaving her garden, she went 
toward the stable, though not without misgiv- 
ings, to ask her brother for the privilege. 

“Herbert, mayn’t I go with you!” she asked, 
“Do let me have a 


harnessing him in the new carriage. 


as she stood by his side. 
ride in the new carriage.”’ 

Herbert did not seem to hear her at first, 
but when she repeated the request he said, 
shortly, *‘No. I can’t bother with you.” 

“Oh, Herbert! just this time,”’ pleaded Ma- 
ry, with tears in her eyes. 

The only answer Herbert vouchsafed, was to 
get into the carriage and drive away, while 
Mary, i her disappointment, burst into tears. 

When, 
house and went into the sitting room, two 
pairs of eyes noticed the cloudy expression on 
her face, in two very different ways. 

One pair belonged to her sister Nellie, a 
teasing girl of about fourteen, who was curled 
up on the sofa with drawing paper and pencil; 
and the other to her aunt Charity, who had 
come many hundred miles to make them a 
visit, and was much pained to notice the dis- 
cord growing up in his brother’s family. 

‘*What’s the matter, Mollie? You look as 
glum as an owl,”’ said Nellie. 

“I wish you would stop calling me that hate- 
ful nick-name. You know I detest it,” said 
Mary, wrathfully. 

Nellie, whose face was suggestive of good 
nature, but brimful of mischief, said, roguishly, 
“If you would only keep your mouth drawn 
down, and your forehead puckered that way 
for a few moments, I'd make a sketchof your 
face. It would be the most truthful likeness 
you ever had taken.”’ 


in a little while, she entered the 


A reproving look from Aunt Charity silenced 
any further remarks of the kind, as the latter 
said, in a gentle tone, ‘‘Has anything gone 
wrong with you, dear? You look unhappy.” 

“Yes, everything goes wrong,”’ said Mary. 
“I don’t believe there is so unhappy a family 
as ours in this whole village. Nothing ever 
happens pleasantly with us.” 

There was silence for a few moments, then 
Aunt Charity said, as she gathered up her sew- 
ing work, “TI am going in my room a little 


like to talk with you there.’ 

Mary did feel inclined, for since the death 
of her mother, no one had ever gained so much 
power over her impulsive and passionate na- 
ture as Aunt Charity. 

A household without a mother, what is it? 


its other members, to make it aught but a 
place of discord and unhappiness. 

Mr. Hawthorne was a business man, full of 
‘ares and anxieties, and since the death of his 
wife his home was only a stopping place for 
him. 
twenty-six years old, took charge of the house- 
hold, and as she kept everything in order, 


His eldest daughter, Susan, now about 


was scrupulously neat and a good cook, he 
considered her eminently qualified for the po- 
sition. And so she was, as far as such duties 
went, and she was more to be pitied than 
blamed, that she could not fill her mother’s 
place toward her younger brothers and sisters. 
It was a hard place to occupy, for they were 
full of untrained animal spirits, and she did 
not know how:to govern them as a mother 
An element of discord had 
grown up among them which it would be hard 


would have done. 


to eradicate. 

All the children feit the need of a mother’s 
guiding influence, but none more so than Ma- 
ry, who was just budding into womanhood, 
with more natural graces of mind and body 
than usually fall to the lot of any young lady, 
but which were almost balanced by faults and 
passions which she had not learned how to 
subdue. Her heart was like a beautiful gar- 
den overgrown with weeds. 

Aunt Charity had seen, during her short 





visit, that what was needed in this inharmo- 
nious home, was a greater feeling of tender- 


ness toward each other, more condescension 


and thoughtfulness; and though she could 


| sult from her visit. It was therefere witha 


prayerful desire to do good, and a hope that 
one heart, at least, was prepared to receive 
her counsel, that she invited Mary into her 
room to talk with her. 

It was an hour and more that Mary sat by 
the side of Aunt Charity, listening to words 
of gentle counsel; and when she left the cham- 
ber her changed countenance and subdied 
manner showed that they had made their im- 
pression upon her heart. 

That evening when her father came home 
wearied with the toil and burden of the day, 
he found an atmosphere unwontedly homelike. 
The little attentions which his eldest daughter 
had always been too busy to bestow, and the 
younger ones too thoughtless, were none the 
less welcome because he had long ago ceased 
to expect them. 

“You look tired, father; don’t you want me 


9 


to read to you?”’ asked Mary, as he wearily 
unfolded the day’s paper and glanced over its 
co'umns. 

llis face brightened at once. ‘It would be 
a great satisfaction,’’ said he, as he passed 
her the paper. ‘I do feel tired to-night.” 

“Why don’t you lie down on the sofa,” 
Mary; and he complied, with a 
feeling of comfort which he had not expected 


suggested 


to enjoy that evening, when he left his place 
of business.”’ 

“She is fishing for that new dress,’’ 
pered Nellie to Robbie, as Mary seated herself 
by her father’s side and commenced to read. 


whis- 


If that had been Mary’s object she could 
not have taken a surer way of obtaining it. 
Only that morning she had asked her father 
for some money to buy a spring dress, and he 
had refused it, yet to-night he called her into 
the library before he retired, and counting 
out the money gave it to her, saying: 

‘That is for your new dress, my daughter.”’ 

Thus kind actions are not long in meeting 
a response. 

‘Susie, what can I do to help you to-day?” 
inquired Mary, the next morning, going into 
the room where her sister was at work. 

Susan looked up in surprise, for it was a re- 
markable circumstance for either Mary or 
Nellie to offer to assist her about the house- 
hold duties, and the reason was not so much 
that they disliked to work, as because they 
had acquired a habit of not wishing to accom- 
modate. Susan often declared that it was 
more than their help was worth to get them 
to do anything. So now she answered in a 
milder tone than was her wont, 

“If you like you may sweep the kitchen 
and dining-room.”’ 

Mary did as requested, and further helped 
her sister until all the morning’s work was 
done. Then she said, “I am going to help 
you more then I have done, Susie, and if you 
will give me my part of the work I will at- 
tend to it every day.” 

“Tf you will itll take a great burden from 
me,” said Susan. 

So a portion of the work was set apart for 
Mary, and instead of saying, as she was ac- 
customed to do, when asked to perform some 





while, Mary, and if you feel inclined, 1 would | 


There must be the strongest attachment, the | 
tenderest sympathy and self-sacrifice among | 


be with them but a little while, she wanted, | 
if possible, to leave behind her some good re- | 


little service, ‘‘Why can’t Nellie?” or “You 
may do it yourself,’ she did not even wait to 
be requested, but did the work of her own free 
will. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Robbie, coming in 
half erying; ‘I’ve lost my new ball and can’t 
find it. 

Mary thought of her ruined flower bed of 


I wish somebody would help me.” 
the day before, and it was on her tongue to 


in time. 
“Who do you think has time to look for 
9 


your balls? 
must look out where you throw it, if you don’t 


exclaimed Susan, harshly. ‘You 
want to lose it. Run out of here, you are in 
the way.” 
| Robbie turned about, angry and defiant, 
| and he had raised his hand to push his sister's 
ironing cloth from the table, when Mary said 
in a pleasant tone, 

**Where did you lose your ball, Robbie?’’ 

“Twas out there in the line, and it went 
among the gooseberry bushes or somewhere. 
It's entirely gone.” 

“Well, you go outand wait till I sprinkle 
these clothes for Susie, and then I will come 
and help you look.” 


Robbie went out quite good-natured, and 
when, in a little while, Mary went and found 
his ball for him, he said, ‘*You’re a trump, 
Mollie. Ulldosomething for you, sometime.’, 

“Shall I tell you what to do?” said Mary, 
very gently. 

“Fos.” 

“Don’t call me Mollie, I don’t like it. 
Won't you please call me Mary?” 

Robbie knew well enough that she did not 





like being called Mollie, but she had always 
| scolded and seemed so angry about it that he 

called her so for mischief. But now that she 
reproved him so gently he felt ashamed and 
repentant. 


cross, Pll call you Mollie, again.”’ 

“Viltry hard and not be cross,” 
Mary, “if it will rid me of that odious nick- 
name.” 


The two 
girls were so nearly of the same age, there be- 


| greatest trouble was with Nellie. 


| ing less than two year’s difference between 


| them, that they were necessarily together a 








| 
| . . 
say, “I’m glad of it,’’ but she caught herself 





“7 won't call you so when you are as good | 
as you are now,” he said; ‘*but when you get | 


thought | 


great deal, and thus in their desires and their 
work there was an almost constant collision. 
Mary, being the elder, had felt herself privi- 
leged to have her own way, and as she could 
not usually make Nellie yield, there were oft- 
Nellie was 





recurring quarrels between them. 
not quick-tempered, but she was stubborn and 
full of mischief. If any of the family came 
under her displeasure the keen, sarcastic re- 
marks of which she would make them the 
subject were, to say the least, hard to bear. 
Iler ways were particularly exasperating to 
Mary, who was keenly alive to ridicule, and 
she failed many times with Nellie, in trying 


| to live up to the new principles which Aunt 


Charity assured her would have such potent 
power. But at times she was enabled to con- 
quer herself, and whenever she did so she 
could see the result in the increased respect 
with which she was regarded by Nellie. 

It was a hard battle that poor Mary had to 
fight, single-handed; a battle with her temper 
and her many faults and weaknesses, but she 
gained a little every day, and in proportion to 
the improvement in herself, was her happi- 
ness increased. 

Aunt Charity soon went away, leaving the 
seed which she hoped she had sown in good 
ground, to grow and blosscm and bear fruit 
in its own good season. 

A change began to be apparent in the home 
of the Hawthornes. ‘The father’s face was 
less anxious and careworn than formerly, and 
there was more thoughtfulness apparent in 
the manners of the brothers and sisters to- 
ward each other. 

It was along time before Mary found the 
way to the heart of her brother Herbert. 
There had always been so much careless in- 
difference in his home, and so little regard for 
the feelings of others, that his interest in his 
sisters had grown to be less than in any ordi- 
nary acquaintance; and he would have laugh- 
ed at the idea that he could find any enjoy- 
ment in their society. 

It was Mary’s pleasure to teach him his 
mistake, and to show him that home could be 
made attractive, as well as any other place. 

She began by bestowing upon him little at- 
tentions, such as he was unaccustomed to re- 
ceiving from his sisters. When he was going 
away, he would find his clothes neatly brush- 
ed and in order; soiled neckties were replac- 
ed by new ones; and often when he was de- 
tained from home until the dinner hour was 
over, he would find a tempting meal awaiting 
him, while Mary, dressed as becomingly as 
though she were expecting a visitor, would be 
at hand to attend to his wants and make him 
comfortable. 

He began at last to notice that this sister 
of his was a very pretty girl, more so than al- 
most any young lady of his acquaintance; 
and with this thought came another, that she 
was old enough to begin to go into society, 





and he was so proud of her pretty face and 
gentle, lady-like manners, as to be willing to 
invite her frequently to ride or visit with him, 
and he found her a much more entertaining 
companion than he would once have thought 
possible. 

My readers would discredit the statement if 
I were to say that Mary at once cured herself 
of the faults of sixteen years’ growth, and 
they would have no reason to believe it, for 
faults like these are hard to be rooted totally 
away. There were times when her temper 
overcame her, and other times when selfish- 
ness held its sway. 

In truth she always retained enough of her 
faults and follies to keep her from becoming 
perfect, but she did grow to be an affection- 
ate sister and daughter; one whom all the 
family loved and respected. 

Her example was not without its effect 
upon all. There was more love, more consid- 
eration for each other in every member of the 
household than formerly. 

Kind acts and gentle words were the rule, 
not the exception; and when Susan went at 
last to preside over a household of her own, 


and Mary stepped into her place, the training 
she had given herself did her goud service, | 


and made home more pleasant for all around 
her. 


For the Woman's Journal, 
WK. THOUGHT AND MRS, FEELING, 


BY JEAN ARNOLD 








He satin his library thinking; she sat in | 


her nursery feeling. In the formal world they 
were known as Mr. and Mrs. Thought; in the 
real world they became Mr. Thought and Mrs. 
Feeling. 
distinct from his; his uniting with hers, aye, 
taking it in, though becoming so changed by 
the contact, that she perceived it not. 

Their neighbor, Mr. Positive, asserted that 


* and 


both were living in their ‘*proper sphere 
often brought Mrs. Feeling forward as an ex- 
ample to her sex. Mr. Positive had forgotten 
that ‘*proper spheres’’ are determined by ex- 
perience, not by observation. He had forgot- 


ten the time when all his relatives combined 


| their forces to make of him a lawyer, while 


In carrying out her new resolutions, Mary’s | 


he, caring more for the secrets of machinery 
than of Blackstone, became a machinist only 
by breasting wave after wave. 











They occupied two spheres, her's | 


All this had | 


passed trom his memory, as if it never had | 
| been, and now he was laying down the bound- 


land of 


ary lines for others, beyond which, they pos- 
itively must not step. 

Mr. Thought was surrounded by many stand- 
ard works, on widely diverse subjects. Mag- 
table, 
among which hisson Hal was reveling. For 


azines and newspapers strewed the 
Hal had made up his mind at the age of thir- 
teen, to be a statesman, and the dreams which 
visited the young American’s brain, both in 
his sleeping and waking hours, were flattering 
indeed. Even the glory of a Webster or a 
Sumner, was not greater than his own. One 
may laugh at these dreams of childhood, but 
they are so full of inspiration that they should 
live as long as life itself lasts. One ean il] 
afford at three score and ten to give up the 
sparkle and foam of the wine of life. 

After some time, Hal left the room in which 
his father was writing, and, taking a seat in 
the nursery by his mother, who was embroi- 
dering a dress for Bessie, he asked earnest- 
ly: 

**Mother, why don’t you read the newspap- 
er, and know what is going on inthe world?” 

‘Because, Hal,” replied Mrs. Feeling, ‘1 
cannot find the time. You do not know how 
many things mothers have to do, besides, pol- 
itics do not concern us.”” 

‘*Why don’t they?” asked Hal. 

“Oh you know we do not take any part in 
political affairs, and’’— 

“If you did, you would be move interested, 
wouldn’t you?”’ broke in Hal, as the new idea 
flashed upon him. 

“Yes, we probably should be, but I hope 
that time will never come,” replied his moth- 
er. 

“But I wish you would take an interest for 
my sake,’ continued Hal. 

“Oh, you are aqueer boy!” said Mrs. Feel- 
ing. 

There was little sympathy in this word 
“queer,” only a sense of uneasiness. Hal 
loitered for a while, and then went back to 
the library. 
ed in her embroidered dress while Hal’s thirst 
was quenched at other fountains. 

One day, Mr. Thought felt inclined to read 
an article to his wife, upon which he had 
Searcely had he finished 
reading, when Mrs. Feeling said, 

*“Charles,.the house has been cold all the 
morning, and] wish you would look after the 
fire.”’ 

Mrs. Feeling could feel the coldness much 
quicker than she could the warmth of a bright 
idea. 

Time passed on, until one day death enter- 
ed the nursery. It took the little four-year- 
old Mabel, the liveliest cricket on the hearth. 
She was her father’s ‘*pet,’? and her mother’s 
Mr. ‘Thought kept on in and out 
of his library, and people said, ‘‘He does not 
His wife was par- 


Bessie, a child of eight, flourish- 


spent much labor. 


“darling.”’ 


seem to have any feeling.”’ 
alyzed with grief; she wept, and could do 
nothing. 

One of the leading writers of our day, says 
the difference between a woman’s and a man’s 
sorrow, is this: while the former ‘*dwells upon 
hers, and brooks over it,’’ the latter “throws 
his off, and forgets it.’ Whether he forgets 
it is a question. Whether it is a grander 
thing to yield one’s self into the keeping of 
grief, or to strive, at least, to hope, and work 
on, is another question, which can only be 
answered when it shall be determined, which 
is the finer clement of character. 

Mrs. Feeling mourned till the hearts of her 
friends were filled with anxiety. 
mer day she strolled out to the hills which rose 


One sum- 
beyond her home. Wandering on she came 
to the woods which stretehed far away beyond 
the hill. She sat down in a little hollow. 
Nature was zealous—she was burning with 
life. It seemed as if the myriads of insects 
around her, had all passeda resolution to do 
as much work and sing as many songs, as pos- 
sible in their sliort lives. The stream of vi- 
tality was too broad and swift for her. Only 
the soft, sleepy, summer air brought relief, 
and under its influence, she slept. 

That was a wonderful sleep into which Mrs. 
Feeling fell! Realities are sometimes strang- 
er than fictions. I fain would tell the mar- 
velous things which happened to her, but it is 
not possible. For twenty years she slept— 
not the motionless slumber of Rip Van Win- 
kle, only waking to find himself and the world 
twenty years older, but a sleep of life, of 
wondrous transformations. 

Once a band of little children came to her 
In their midst was an old man full of youth 
children asked her 
many questions; she sighed, for she could not 


wisdom. ‘The 
answer them. Surprised and grieved, they 
turned to their old friend. Leaving her, the 
old man said. 

“As long as a child’s ‘twhy,”’ travels tar 
beyond the nursery wails, so long should the 
mother go forthas a guide, through the mist) 
realms of doubt, and ignorance, up to the 
mysteries of light. Remember that you can- 
not know too much.” 

He had gone, but the hills were echoing 
and re-echoing his words. 

Again, she wasin anancient hall. An en- 
thusiastic audience were listening to a young 
man—she knew him well. He was urging 
simple and just equality for all. The words 
which, for some reason, she heard most dis- 
tinctly, were these 


“Personal participation creates an interest 


| 
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where none exists; and interestis what we 
need and must have.” 

There was a peculiar emphasis on the last 
sentence, such as thrills us when an earnest 
man speaks from his own experience. 

Gradually a change came over Mrs. Feeling. 
Her mind began to expand. Littie rivulets of 
thought were formed which by degrees swell- 
ed into deep currents. Bright ideas flashed 
upon her. She craved books, nature, human 
nature. Thought took in all these. With 
this expansion of her mind, did her heart con- 
tract? Alas! it must be. The dictum of the 
ages has so decreed. Yet, wait, let us see— 
no, not even the sharp dissecting knife of an 
Addison could have found one part missing or 
lessened in size. On the contrary, her heart 
began to grow. Larger and larger it became. 
The stream of feeling widened. By itself, 
this stream is not a broad one, only when 
united with thought, does it take in the uni- 
verse. 

When the metamorphosis was completed, 
joy filled Mrs. Thought’s whole being. She 
looked with pity upon that one who could 
say, ‘‘Let women steep their brains ‘n their 
hearts, or else dispense with the former alto- 
gether;”’ with gratitude to that other one, 
who had learned before herself that, **The 
suurces of thought, multiply the sources of 
fecling, and rushing together, they form a 
current, deep and strong.” 

Mrs. Thought’s eyes opened. She rose 
twenty years older, and full twenty years 
younger. She soughtherhome. Mr. ‘Thought 
no longer lived, excepting inthe book which 
he had left, and the many kind deeds which 


cannot die. Hal had brought up Bessie, ac- 


cording to his own ideas, while he was fast | 


realizing his early dreams. 
Hicnceforward, three happier people no- 
where lived upon our earth. 


JEWISH GIRLS. 


A writer in the /sraedite, is rather hard on 
our girls when he asks if nothing *tcan be 
said that will cause them to emulate their 
Gentile sisters in their ambition for educa- 
tion.”’? After referring to the fact that no 
Jewesses can be found in Vassar College, the 
writer goes on to say: 

Fashion, dress, operas, thea‘ers, are their 
topics of conversation; study, and elevating 
influences, such as solid reading, cannot hold 
their place in the same minds with the first 
named topics, one must make room for the 
other. Llow often we read and hear of Gen- 
tile women, who write books and for papers, 
and the writer has conversed with many Gen- 
tile girls who had read Macauley’s Essays, all 
of Dickens, and like standard works. 

If one would listen to the conversation of 
ninety-nine eut of one hundred Jewish girls, 
they would hear besides the before mentioned 
topic, the soul-absorbing theme of—*‘who is 
engaged to be married,’ and it is evident to 
the most superficial observer, that all of them 
are anxious to be in that enviable position. 

We would not for one moment say, that 
love, theaters, and the like, were not very 
well in their place, but if a young lady would 
have none of them in ler head until she had 
gone through a thorough course of school 
training, and the refining and intellectual im- 
provement derived from reading the thoughts 
of the wise, together with the domestic cul- 
ture so necessary to human happiness, she 
would not so plainly let the world see, that 
her whole ambition is to marry, but would be 
particular whom she marries, which I am 


ifraid is not now the case, as long as the im- | 


portant individual is not poor. 

Though every one cannot be such a woman 
as Mrs. Mill seems to have been, still any 
girl of only ordinary ability can fit herself to 
: sca companion and friend—not a mere house- 

cveper—to the one she travels life’s troublous 
journey with. 

To a man coming home weary from labor 
for herand her’s, fresh, original thoughts can- 
net but entertain him better than whining 
complaints of servants, and other petty cares. 

If one-half the time was spent in mental 
improvement that is wasted in trying to learn 
the piano (which so many have not the least 


talent for), how fit a mate it would make a | 


girl for many an intelligent man, who inward- 
ly laughs at the badly played waltz or polka. 
Is not this hy percritical ¢ ’ Are Jewesses 


more open to criticism than their sisters of 


other creeds? We claim that they are as | 


well educated and behaved on the average as 
any of the girls that go to church; and what 
may be urged to their discredit may be said 
with equal truth of others.—Jeish Messenger. 
pies . 


DOMESTIC INFLUENCE OF MODERN DIs- 
COVERIES. 


Though not without a bitter resistance on 
the part of the clergy, men began to think 
that pestilences are not punishments inflicted 
by God on society for its religious short- 
comings, but the physical consequences of 
filth and wretchedness; that the proper mode 
of avoiding them is net by praying to the 
saints, but by insuring personal and munici- 
pal cleanliness. In the twelfth century it was 
tound necessary to pave the streets of Paris. 
the stench in them was so dreadful. At once 
lysenteries and spotted fever diminished; a 
sanitary condition approaching that of the 
Moorishe ities of Spain, which had been paved 
for centuries, was attained. In that now 
beautiful metropolis it was forbidden to keep 
‘Wine, an ordinance resented by the monks of 
the abbey of St. Anthony, who demanded 

hat the pigs of that saint should go where 
they chose; the government was obliged to 
cor mp romise the matter by requiring that bells 
should he fastened to the animals’ necks. 

King Philip, the son of Louis the Fat, had 
vecn Killed by his horse stumbling over a sow. 


rohibitions were published against throwing 
“ps out of the windows. In 1870, an eye 
Witness. the author of this book, at the close 
of the pontifical rule in Rome, found that, in 


| walking the odor-defiled streets of that city, 
| it was more necessary to inspect the earth 
than to contemplate the heavens, in order to 
preserve personal purity. Until the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the streets of Ber- 
lin were never swept. There was a law that | 
every countryman who came to market with a 
cart, should carry back a load of dirt! 

Paving was followed by attempts, often of 
an imperfect kind, at the construction of 
drains and sewers. It had become obvious to 
all reflecting men that these were necessary | 
to the preservation of health, not only in 
towns, but in isolated houses. Then followed 
the lighting of the public thoroughfares. At 
first houses facing the streets were compelled 
to have candles or lamps in their windows; 
then the system that had been followed with 
so much advantage in Cordova and Granada 
—of having public lamps—was tried, but this 
was not brought to perfection until the pres- 
ent century, when lighting by gas was invent- 
ed. Contemporaneously “with | public lamps 
were improved organizations for night watch- 
men and police. 

By the sixteenth century mechanical inven- 
tions and manufactfring improvements were 
exercising a conspicuous influence on domes- 
tic and social life. There were looking glasses 
and clocks on the walls, mantels over the fire 
places. Tough in many districts the kitchen 
tire was still supplied with turf, the use of coal 
began to prevail. The table in the dining 
room offered new delicacies; Commerce was 
bringing to it foreign products; the coarse 
drinks of the North were supplanted by the 
delicate wines of the South. Ice houses were 
constructed, ‘The bolting of flour, introduced 
at the windmills, had given whiter and finer 
bread. By degrees things that had been rari- 
ties become common—lIndian corn, the potato, 
the turkey, and, conspicuous in the long list, 
tobacco. 

Forks, an Italian invention, displaced the 
filthy use of the fingers. It may be said that 
the diet of civilized men now underwent a rad- 
ical change. ‘Tea came from China, coffee 
from Arabia, the use of sugar from Spain, and 
these to no insignificant degree supplanted 
fermented liquors. Carpets replaced on the 
floors the layer of straw: in the chambers 
there appeared better beds, in the wardrobes 
cleaner and more trequently changed clothing. 
In many towns the aqueduct was substituted 
for the public fountain and street pump. 
Ceilings which in the old days would have 
been dingy with soot and dirt, were now dec- 
orated with ornamental frescoes. Baths were 
more commonly resorted to; there was less 
need to use perfumery for the concealment of 
personal odors. An increasing taste for the 
innocent pleasures of horticulture was mani- 
tested, by the introduction of many foreign 
flowers in the gardens—the tuberose, the auri- 
cula, the crown imperial, the Persian lily, the 
ranunculus, and African marigolds, In the 
streets there appeared sedans, then close car- 
riages, and at length hackney coaches. —Dru- 
pers $ ‘History of the Conflict letween Religion and 
Science.’ ° 


IN A “PROTECTED” CONDITION. 


An Oregon woman writes to Mrs. A. Jd. 
Duniway, editor of the New Northwest: 

I do not often apologize or make excuses, 
but for once I should like to rise and explain, 
or at least “report progress.” 

I rise in the morning, make fires, always 
getting kindling ready with my own hands the 
night before, get breakfast and have it over 
before daylight, and put in every moment of 
my time at hard labor until late at night; of- 
ten working until I can no longer hold myself 
up. I have eight in the family to do for, 
three of whom are men. Ido all of the wash- 
ing for this family, although 1 am verging 
closely upon fifty years of age, with the ex- 
ception of the slight assistance that a young 
school-girl can render me. I have besides 
been kept awake many times half the night 
for six months past, by the care of one of the 
family who is in ill health. I have not had 
an opportunity to attend church for more than 
half a year. ‘Two of the children are too 
small to go to school, and these I teach at 
home, so all things considered, you can see 
that my chances for letter writing are very 
few. ‘This | am writing, using the back of an 
atlas for a table, stopping every now and then 
to explain something in the lessons of my lit- 
tle pupils, or to give directions to my little 
| girl, who is preparing to help get supper. Be- 
tore closing, I will say that I take two or three 
papers, which I take time to glance hastily 
through, although I can scarcely claim to read 
them. 





ing light employment fora few years, to bridge | her in the name of the peacock, whose strut, 


over the time from school to marriage, keep 
the wages comparatively low. Woman Suf- 
frage would not change the operation of this 
law of supply and demand any more than it 
would annihilate gravitation. There are some 
unjust discriminations on our statute books, 
.but these are rapidly passing away. No man 
wants injustice done to his mother or his sis-! 
ters, his wife or his daughters. any more than | 
to himself. On the other hand, there is a ten- 
dency to go too far in legislation in the way 
of separating into individuals the family that 
has been made one. We believe that the in- 
tegrity of the family should be maintained in- 
violate, and that no step should be taken to 
reduce it to a limited partnership, The hope 
of society and of government is in the family. 
The tendency of the t times, so far as this Wo- 
man Suffrage movement is operative, is to 
make the husband and wife two instead of 
one, contrary to nature and revelation. The 
Woman Suffrage movement is biased upon an 
error—namely, the idea that Sulfrage isa nat- 
ural right inhering in the individual. There 
are natural rights belonging to the individual. 
These were epitomized in the immortal Dee- 
laration as “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” T he ‘se are the inalienable rights 
of all, without regard to color, race, class or 
sex. But Suffrage is nota natural right. It 
is an artificial arrangement to secure the rights 
mentioned above. It is a question of e xpe- 
diency, of policy, of statesmanship, how it 
shall be left. In this count: y we have adopt- 
ed manhood Sutfrage. Every man has a vote 
because he represents in esse or in posse, a fam- 
ily. We believe that a government should 
rest upon the broadest possible base, that it 
should be secured by the consent of the gov- 
erned, ‘That may be done with or without 
Woman Sutfrage. We do not consider it es- 
sential. Wedo not object to the movement 
except so far as it militates against the unity 
of the family. Of course the advocates of the 
movement exaggerate its importance. ‘They 
dwell on the wrongs of Woman, and would 
have us believe that Woman Suffrage would 
right them all. ‘They ascribe most all the 
evils of society to the absence of Woman from 
the polls. ‘They promise a millennium through 
the ballot in the hands of Woman. ‘They ex- 
pect to abolish forever “man’s inhumanity to 
man,’ greed, selfisliness, lust, and every form 
of sin. We commend to their attention that 
familiar couplet of Dr. Johnson's: 

“How small of all the ills that we endure 

That part which kings or laws cau cause or cure.” 
—Bboston Herald, 

— 


JUDGE STORY ON WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


Says Mr. Justice Story in his **Treatise on 

the law of Contracts not under seal,’ (page 
§ 84): 

In respect to the powers and rights of mar- 
ried women, the law is by no means abreast 
of the spirit of the age. Llere are seen the old 
fossil footprints of Feudalism. The law re- 
lating to Woman tends to make every family 
a barony or a monarchy, or a despotism, of 
which the husband is the baron, king or des- 
pot, and the wife the dependent, serf or slave. 
That this is not always the fact is not due to 
the law, but to the enlarged humanity which 
spurns the narrow limits of its rules. The 
progress of civilization has changed the fami- 
ly from a barony toa republic; but the law 


without his permission, she has stealthily and 
without honor assumed. I impeach her in 
the name of the horse, whose tail she has per- 
verted from its use to the making of wavy 
tresses to decorate the back of the head and 
neck. I impeach her in the name of the kan- 
garoo, whose beautiful figure she, in taking 
upon her the Grecian bend, has brought into 
ill favor and disrepute.” 





Boston University School of Medicine. 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The Summer Term commences March 15, 1875, and 
continues fifteen weeks. 

It is devoted to Reading, Daily Recitations, Prac- 
tical Anatomy, Chemical Manipulations and Clinics, 
both medical and surgical. This course presents es- 
pecial advantages to those commencing the study of 
medicine, and is free to all matriculants of the 
school. 

The Winter or Lecture Term commences Oct. 6, 
1875, and continues twenty-one weeks. 

For further particulars address I. T. TALBOT, M. 
D., 31 Mt. Vernon St., or J. H. WOODBURY, M. D., 
58 Temple St., Boston, 10—4t 
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G. ABBOTT & CO.. 


(Of the late Carpet House of Sweetser & Abbott,) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN 


ARPETS 


Would respectfully invite attention to their new, 
large, and Choice Stock of 


Tapestry, 3-Ply, Extra Super, 


AND LOW PRICED 





MATTINGS, OIL CLOTHS, CRUMS CLOTHS, &. 


Selected expressly for Spring trade. Having taken 
uivantage of the market, and bought at /ow prices 
direct from manufacturers, they are prepared to sell 
the same at Wholesve or Retail at 


PRICES WHICH DEFY COMPETITION! 








has not kept pace with the advance of ideas 
manners and customs. And although public 
opinion is a check to legal rules on the sub- 
ject, the rules are feudal and stern. Yet the 
position of Woman throughout history serves 
as the criterion of the freedom of the people 
oran age. When man shall despise that right 
which is founded only on might, Woman will 
be free and stand on an equal level with him 
—a friend and not a dependent. 
Piume Dacier. 
Oregon City. 





HUMOROUS. 


~? 

A little four-year-old girl remarked to the 
teacher of her Sunday-school class: ‘Our 
dog’s dead. I bet the angels was scared when 
they see him coming up the walk. He's cross 
to strangers.” 

The report of a wedding in Kentucky con- 
cludes in this wise: **The bride was far from 
being handsome, but her father threw in a 
span of horsesand seven mules, and the bride- 
groom Was satisfied,” 

A clergyman was sent for suddenly to go to 
a cottage, where he found a man in bed. 





Sometimes my fingers almost ache to take 
up my pen to ventilate my opinions upon cer- | 
tain questions now agitating the public mind, 
but should Ido so, the stockings would not all 
be mended. L hope you will excuse the haste 
with which a hard-working member of the 
protected and supported sex has given you 


“Well, my friend,” said the pastor, **what in- 
duced you to send for me?” The patient, 
who was rather deaf, appealed to his wife. 
“What does he say?” ‘Ile says,” shouted 
the woman, ‘*what the deuce did you send for 
him for?” 


The meal which the traveler ordered at a 





this very feeble pen-picture of her common- 
place lite. Be assured that in your present 
field of labor you have the best wishes of 
your FRIEND, 

7 Sheridan, Or yon, 


—- — Sel —-— 


THE TROUBLE WITH WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





The Woman Suffrage movement does not 
seem to be making any substantial headway 
among the women themselves. There is where 


| 


the hitch is. The great mass of women don’t 
seek it, don’t ask for it, and will not have it 
on any terms. It is not the men who are 
standing in the way of the movement, but the 
ewomen themselves. It is seldom a man is 
found who has any setious objection to Wo- 
man Suffrage. The most common remark of 
a man when this subject is introduced is, 
“When the women want to vote I have no ob- 
jection.” The only point that appeals to any 
considerable class of women is that in relation 
to the wages of labor. They say that women 
ought to receive the same wages as men re- 
ceive for the same work. That certainly 
seems reasonable. But the law of supply and 
demand governs the matter of wages almost 
exe lusivel ly. As arule, women only take em- 
ployment for wages for a few years. They 
exp: ct to get married. It is natural that they 
should be married. It would be better for 
society, as we believe, if a larger proportion 


Vermont wayside inn was exceedingly inferi- 
or. <Atits conclusion, which was soon reach- 
ed, he stepped up to settle for it. Well,” 
said the landlord, ‘1 hope you had a good 
supper.’? “Yes,” replied he, musingly, ‘the 
supper averaged first- rate; the butter was 
strong and the tea was w eak.”? 

A little fellow, five or six years old, who | 
had been wearing undershirts much too small 
for him, was one day. after being washed, 
put into a garment as much too large as the 
other had been too small. Our six-year-old 
shrugged his shoulders. shook himself, walk- 
ed around, and finally burst out with, **Ma, 
do feel awful lonesome in this shirt!’’ 

*Father,’’? I want some money to buy val- 
entines,”’ exclaimed a seven-year-old Lansing 
youth, as he rushed excitedly into the pres- 
ence of his parent. ‘*My son, you must spend 
your own money; [ can’t give you mine for 
that purpose.” Well,” exclaimed the lad as | 
he retreated out of the room, ‘I ain’t going 
to spend my money for any such foolishness.” 

An old woman, on the day devoted to St. 
Michael, the Archangel, going into a church 
in Paris, where there was a representation of 
that saint discomtiting the devil, put one large 
taper close to St. Michael, and another close 
to the fiend. “Woman!” exclaimed the 
priest, *‘you are making an offering to Satan; 
you know not what you do.” “I know what 
[ am doing well enough,” was the reply; 
“but as [do not certainly know where [ am 








married and married earlier. Hence they do 


not. as a rule, prepare themselves for a life’s 


receive the full value of their work, in what- | 
ever field it is. But the majority fixes the 





| 
work. Some do, itis true, and they should | 
' 


rule, and the number of young women scek- 


| where.”’ 


going, it is as well to have a friend every- 


An old bachelor thus impeaches woman: “5 
impeach her in the name of the great whale 
of the ocean, whose bones are torn asunder 
to enable her to keep straight. [ impeach | 


The Mat Department is stocked with the largest 
and dest assortment of Mats and Rugs ever offered 
in this market, presenting unusual opportunities to 
Wholesale as well as Retail buyers. 

On the entrance floor may be found a full stock of 








G. ABBOTT & CQ. 


New Washington, Cor, Friend 
NOS. 76, 78 & 82 FRIEND ST., 
BOSTOR. 10—8t 


Sweet ! Sweeter! ! Sweetest! 


POTTERS EXCELSIOR CORK, 


The satisfaction given by 
our former — introductions 





zives us confidence in calling 
attention to the above novel- 
ty. Since we introduced the 
now famous Coucord Corn 
we have watched with inter- 
est for any improvement 
that promised to eclipse that 
»pulor favorite. We be- 
i ve the variety now offered 
superior in many respects, 
combining as it does earli- 
ness with unexcelled sweet- 
n ss, Yichness of flavor, and 
durability of tenderness. We 
tre contident this will prove 
My the greatest acquisition yet 
offered. bint oootaining suflictent for fifty 
hills, 25 cents, For full dese ription of the above and 
other novelties see AMATEUR CULTIVATOR'S GUIDE 
to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, enlarged improv- 
ed and embellished by a maniticent colored plate, 
and hundreds of engravings, deseriptive of more than 
three thousand varieties of choice Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Gladiolus Lillies, &e., &e., also full 
directions for culture, Sent free on receipt of two 
S-cent stamps. Address, 


WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the tewn; it contains nearly 48,40 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue liills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing Lb rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered, Price 
$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
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BEST FOR 
QUARTET CHOTRS. 
Thomas's Sacred Quartets, 

Baumbach’s Sacred Quartets, 
Buck's Motet Collection. 

Baumbach’= New Collection, 
Buck’s 2d Motet Collection, 

Church and Hone. 

Hayter’s Church Music. 

Trinity Collection. 

Price of each Book, | in Boards, $25 ; in Cloth, $2.75. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


By WiLLIAM H. CLARKE, Price $2.50, 


Mr. William H. Clirke, a distinguished organist 
and composer, was especially fortunate in the com- 
pilation of this tine work, which sprang into popular 
tavor immediately on its issue, has had remarkable 
success, and continues to be the leading method. 
Contains, in addition to instructions, a capital col- 
lection of Reed Organ musie, 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo, Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston, Til BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Gun 


The publication of a new edition of 
Mrs. Clemmer Ames’s “HIS TWO 
WIVES,” (31.75), enables the publishers 
to collect a few of the many opinions pass- 
sed upon it. 


“IT have paid to it the tribute of some honest tears,’”” 
—L.C. ML in New York Tribune. 

«The novel is deeply inieresting.’’— Boston Journal, 

“One of the best of the year.” — Boston Traveller. 

“A novelof mach power and truth.”’—Springfield 
Republican, 

“The tale is a touching one with real pathos in it.” 
—The Golden Age. 

“Itis well told, and bangs away right and left as 
though there was an intention of hurting somebody,’” 
—Philadelphia North American. 

There is wich more tascination in this novel than 
in the average roinances of the day.’—Chicago Jour 
nal, 

PUBLISHED BY 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge. - 
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Our New Catalogue 
MARKET it’) prices for Spring of 1-75, 
is now at the disposal of all who 
Wish for it, and will be sent 
Uaot Pye } nj 
GARDEN _?s! Fret. 0 Application, 
It contains lists of the choicest 
varicties, carefully grown from 
AND best of stock, specially suited 
for the most select Market Gar- 
FLOWER ien and Hot-Bed use; Farms, 
Vrivate Gardens and Green- 


houses, Address, 
EDS Schlegel, Everett & Co, 
10 8. Market St., Boston, Mass, 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Oitteee=W17 Manson Sirect, Boston 


4 few doors from Tremont Street. 
tar~ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
der COLBY combines persistent energu with proj s- 
eeomal «kali and long excpertence on the 
Crentmeuwe ond Care ef all Disensen, 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 PB. M., Wedue ssdays 


and Saturdays excepted. —ly 


HEALTH LIFT 





THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Teo Minutes once a Day. 





Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVIGORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, ' 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 14th St., New York, 
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“Keep thy House and thy House will rete thee.”” 


The Housekeeper. 


A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ---+- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 








Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
Bone No. 28 BEEKMAN Sr., New YORK. 


~ Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Ave ,cora 
Sih Jtreet, 

NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ang 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train+ 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Secoud Avenue, New York City 
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~ LOCAL OPTION FOR WOMEN. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77.| 

the Gifficulties attending the arresting of poor 
tort debtors. You never can arrest a poor 
tort debtor so poor, or give the office of con- 
stable or sheriff to anybody so poor, but what 
somebody will come forward and sign his 
bond. ‘There is to be no sharp lawyer to look 
at these bonds. They are to be offered to 
Boards of Aldermen of cities and Selectmen 
of towns, who will take them as they are pre- 
sented. Anybody will furnish those bonds. 
You can have anybody licensed. There is no 
restriction except a little fee which everybody 
is willing to pay for the privilege of selling. 

Then you come to these conditions which 
are to be pasted upon the backs of licenses. 
It is utterly ridiculous to suppose that these 
can have any restraining effect. The first 
item is that the provisions in regard to the na- 
ture of the license and the building in which 
the sale shall be carried on, shall be adhered 
to. You would not propose to impose any con- 
dition upon a man and not have him adhere 
to it. The second is, that no sale shall be 
made between twelve o’clock at night, and 
six o’clock in the morning. Did gentlemen 
ever know a man who had the free privilege 
of selling liquor, who wanted to keep his shop 
open between twelve o'clock at night and six 
o’clock in the morning? They may run over 
afew minutes at midnight sometimes. But 
don’t let us be deceived. Don’t let us repose 
faith in a mere word written upon the back of 
a piece of parchment. 

Again, did you ever know of anybody who 
was injured by drinking liquor freely who 
troubled himself about the quality of the liq- 
uor which was sold to him. Are not gentle- 
men aware that this is a matter which they 
sannot regulate by standard of quality. De- 
cent and fair men—and there are in the liquor 
business decent and fair men,—will sell good 
liquor, and others will not, and it will make 
no difference whether you have an inspector 
or not. 

Then you have a fourth provision that no 
sale shall be made to a drunkard or intoxicat- 
ed person. You may make sales of liquor as 
free as you please, and even then the man 
who keeps a bar or saluon will not have an 
intoxicated person about him. It is not nat- 
ural that he should wish it. 

Then you come to the provision in regard 
to minors. If this law could be carried into 
effect it would be well, indeed, to prevent 
sales to minors. But then you have an 
amendment in regard to billiard saloons &c., 
and you know that the very persons who will 
patronize these saloons will be minors—young 
men who have just come from the country, 
who have no friends to visit or suitable places 
of recreation,—boys whom the Christian Un- 
ion and the Christian Association are trying 
to get together, but who will naturally float 
into these places of amusement that you open 
to them. ‘The moment a man has paid his li- 
cense fee, that moment his shop becomes a 
‘“‘free-rum” shop. 

I want, in conclusion, to call attention to 
the last thing which makes this bill an insult 
to every woman in the Commonwealth, and 
which is a reason why every woman in the 
Commonwealth should have an opportunity 
to vote against it. You put into it a clause 
(which if the bill were worth minding I woald 
move to strike out) to the effect that a woman, 
if her husband drink to excess and she finds 
out who sells him the liquor, may bring an 
action of tort against the liquor-seller. That 
is the lamest and meanest provision ever put 
into any bill. I don’t care where it comes 
from. It is simply saying to a woman that 
if she is willing to expose all the miserable 
sores of her domestic life, if she can prove 
that she gave notice to the rum-seller in writ- 
ing and will get a lawyer and employ him and 
wait six months for the hearing of her case 
and then go before a court and jury and the 
sneering bar and the gaping crowds of bystan- 
ders and reveal all the misery of her home, 
expose herself to the vengeance of her hus- 
band, match herself against the power of those 
men who accumulate power by the sale of liq- 
uor, blast her children forever with the stigma 
of shame by the exposure of their father’s 
wretched propensities, she may get such ver- 
dict as she can—perhaps one or two hnndred 
dollars. It does not amount to anything. 

All these things will show you, if you look 
through the bill, how miserable a safeguard it 
is against the evils of this traffic in liquor. It 
is something that the good sense of women 
will not stand and will not consent to, It pro- 
ceeds upon a false principle. It undertakes 
to sanction with one hand the very traflic that 
it punishes with the other. The principle of 
legislation involved in it is wrong. 

And when you come back to the simple 
question before us which is,—How far shall 
we carry the restriction and make it controll- 
ing and stringent, you are driven at once to 
the strict law which you call a_prohibitory 
law. You have taken out that which was the 
death of it when you have taken away the 
fifth section—the Constabulary, which was a 
stench in the nostrils of the Commonwealth. 
You have got a prohibitory law with local 
option. Those towns may enforce it that 
want to,—because the enforcement is left to 
the local authorities and not to the State au- 
thorities. I tell you that it is time we buried 
this License law, because it does not meet 
the views of anybody. 

The gentleman from Fall River tells us that 
it will make a sink of his town, into which 
will run all the filth and nastiness of all the 
surrounding towns. 

You can go back to your constituents and 
tell them that this law is not passed because 
it does not meet the views of any one. It is 
always dangerous to fly from the ills we have 
to those we know not of. We had better ‘‘be 
off with the old love before we are on with the 
new.” 

Mr. Boyxron, of Westboro,—I move that 
this amendment be considered after all the 
other amendments which have been presented 
have been considered. 

Mr. Conway, of Boston,—I think we might 
as well vote upon this matter now as at any 
other time. 

The motion of Mr. Boynton was not agreed 
to. 

SPEECH OF MR. BRIGHAM OF HUDSON, 

Mr, Speaker, Luever have beon an advocate 
of Woman Suffrage. I never unsealed my 
lips to say a single word inits behalf. I have 
always been opposed to it. And yet I am 
willing that Woman should go to the ballot- 
box and vote upon this question; and if it be 
an entering wedge, let her gain the whole 
field. I will not object. 

The gentleman from Boston |Mr. Codman| 


spoke about man’s capacity to govern, simply 
because he is physically stronger than woman. | 
| But I did not know before that the physical | 
difference should be so largely considered in | 
our estimate of the rights of Woman,—that | 
we had got to measure human beings off by 
| the yard-stick, or to consider their pounds 
| avoirdupois, or the force of the blow they 
| would be able to strike with their fists, before 
| we could accurately determine whether they 
were qualified tovote ornot. Why, if you are 
going to settle the standard in this way, the 
| Patagonian should rule the world. 
| Then the gentleman speaks about the ma- 
jority of the women not wishing to have the 
ballot. There was a time, when Mr. Garrison 
commenced the agitation of the cause of the 
slave, that he was hunted and despised, and a 
fugitive in the streets of Boston, and yet, af- 
ter a few years, that sentiment, so hostile to 
him, became friendly, generous, patriotic and 
most heroic, until at last the whole loyal 
North, leaving home, property and everything, 
wheeled into line and for four years battled in 
behalf of that same cause, and won it. So 
when you give Woman the right to vote, ona 
minor question or on a larger one, she will not 
be slow to understand her place, her impor- 
tance or her weight in the political field, and 
she will act. 

I related last week the case of a citizen of 
Hudson, who was left drunk upon a frozen 
pond, where in the morning he was found 
with his hands and feet frozen. I have re- 
turned this forenoon from the hospital where 
he still remains. His hands have been cut 
off already and they will also be obliged to 
cut off his feet. That man, a mere wreck, a 
dependant upon the Town and upon the home 
of which he should have been the support, 
that man has got to have, as the gentleman 
from Boston has said, the governmental care 
of woman. He speaks of woman’s not hav- 
ing the governmental care. That man has got 
to have governmental care over the woman 
who will support him, until he goes into his 
grave. 

There was another case in Hudson, a fort- 
night ago, of a woman searching through the 
groggeries of the town for her husband, who 
had been discharged from one of the work- 
shops on account of drunkenness. He had 
left a mere pittance of his wages at home. 
The rest he had squandered for drink. If he 
returned to his work the next day he might 
keep his place. So that woman left home and 
searched through the saloons of the city in 
order that she might find him, care for him, 
and get him, in his sober senses, to his work 
on the next morning. Here is another case 
where woman needs the governmental care of 
man! If she is such a governor at home, so 
watchful and thoughtful of the interests of 
man, I think it would be perfectly safe to 
trust her at the ballot-box on a minor ques- 
tion like this. It has been truly said that the 
earth has no joys so precious as those of the 
man who is locked in the love of woman. It 
makes no difference how lost or degraded the 
man may be, the love of woman never fails 
or falters. 

Now I say with regard to the evils of the 
intoxicating cup that it sets the wolf of hun- 
ger and starvation upon the drunkard’s thresh- 
old, sends a shadow to chase away the sun- 
light of his hearth-stone, imprints furrows 
upon the hearts of his wife and children which 
eternity alone can elface; it bows down the 
wife with cares and sorrows which she must 
carry through the hours of the day and the 
watches of the long, long night, sends the 
husband, the father, the brother to prison or 
penetentiary, where no kindly sun can ever 
senda single beam to cheer their hearts. And 
I say that all these evils being present every- 
where, universal as civilized life or human 
habitation, woman, as she suffers from them 
equally with or more than man, should have a 
voice respecting them, not only in private af- 
fairs but also in public affairs so far as any- 
thing relating to the restraining of those evils 
is concerned. Oh! you may stay the day of 
her coming, but that great army of women in 
this Commonwealth is advancing allalong the 
line. The hand-writing is already upon the 
wall. You may stand in the way of the 
movement, but you cannot successfully re- 
tardit. And when Woman is permitted to go 
to the ballot-box, then, and not till then will 
Massachusetts be delivered from the thraldom 
of the intoxicating cup. 

SPEECH OF MR, MAY, OF LEICESTER. 

Mr. Spealer.—1 cannot allow the speech of 
the gentleman from Boston, [Mr. Codman] to 
pass without saying a single word. He has 
enunciated the doctrine that our government 
is ultimately based upon force. Admitting it 
to a certain extent, admitting it in a certain 
aspect, is it not the glory of our country and 
of our age that we are continually endeavor- 
ing to make our laws more reasonable, to make 
them rest less and less upon an appeal to force 
and to correspond more and more nearly with 
the moral sense and conscience of the people? 
Is it not true, sir, that in the enforcement of 
all our laws a great deal depends upon their 
moral character, and upon the way in which 
they commend themselves to the conscience 
and the sense of justice and propriety of the 
people? Is it not the condemnation of many 
in this House upon the Prohibitory Law, the 
Constabulary Law, that under it force was 
brought to bear? And have we not been rec- 
ommended by temperance men to go back up- 
on the moral suasion ground? We are not go- 
ing to deny in the Legislative Halls of Massa- 
chusetts, 1 think, that conscience and the mor- 
al sense are the great powers in the communi- 
ty. Are not the women to a great extent the 
rulers now, the rulers in the homes of our 
State and of our country, who take the young 
subjects at their birth, and train them up in 
the ways of virtue, who administer laws there, 
not by foree, but by gentleness, by persuasive- 
ness, by the justice of their teachings? Do 
we not all owe to them more than words can 
tell, for their government applied to us, not | 
by force, but by the power of truth and 
righteousness? And do we not owe to the 
homes over which they thus preside, to these 
original nurseries and primary governments, 
all that is best in character and in the social 
order of our State and country, and must we 
not always owe it to them? 1 maintain, sir, 
that they are very competent rulers. I main- 
j tain that the elements which they bring into 
| government are worth fully as much as the 
| bayonet and the sword, to which, unhappily, 
| we have sometimes to appeal, I believe the 
| worst and lowest rumseller in this conntry 

(and I can go no farther and say nothing 
stronger) will be touched in his heart, for even 
he has a heart somewhere, by the appeals and 
sufferings and tears and cries of Woman. If | 











he should remain unmoved and uninfluenced { ion, and the House was polled, when, there 
by them, he would have lost the last spark of | being 41 in the affirmative, and 131 in the neg- 


humanity from his breast. 
SPEECH OF MR, CODMAN OF BOSTON, 

I am very sorry, Mr. Speaker, to trouble 
the House again. But I cannot refrain from 
making one observation after the remarks 
which have just fallen from the gentleman 
from Leicester |Mr. May| who, it seems to 
me, has made as strong an argument against 
Woman Suffrage as could possibly be made. 
He has begun by conceding that the position 
which I took was true, that after all, down at 
the bottom, civil government rests upon force. 
But he then asks ‘‘Shall we therefore not rec- 
ognize the effect of moral forces in society?” 
Most certainly, Mr. Speaker. Undoubtedly 
the men who govern, and who ought to gov- 


ern, so far as voting is concerned, do listen, | 


and ought to listen to moral influences from 
all quarters. And it is most desirable that 
they should. Undoubtedly, as the gentleman 
very properly says, the women are substanti- 
ally our rulers now. Undoubtedly their mor- 
al influence is as great as he so justly repre- 
sents it. And, sir, it is because I fear that it 
might be somewhat lessened if you take them 
out of the sphere of influence and put them 
in the sphere of power, that I have seen fit to 
oppose Woman Suffrage. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his speech. It seems to me that it 
is a good argument for keeping things as they 
are. 

Mr. Cuourcuityi moved that the vote upon 
Mr. May’s amendment be taken by yeas and 
nays. 

The Speaker decided that the call was sus- 
tained by a vote of one-fifth of the members 
present, and that the yeas and nays were or- 
dered. 

SPEECH OF MR. ROPES OF BOSTON. 

If it is in order, Mr. Speaker, I move to re- 
consider the vote just passed ordering the 
yeas and nays upon this amendment. 

Tue Sreaker.—The motion to reconsider 
is in order. 

My object in making the motion, Mr. Speak- 
er, is to save the time of the House by not 
wasting a half hour in declaring the yeas and 
nays upon a question on which we have all 
made up our minds and none of us has the 
slightest fear to express his judgment or 
opinion. 

And I cannot refrain, Mr. Speaker, from 
endorsing what has been said by the gentle- 
man from Boston, |Mr. Codman.| It seems 
to me that my friend from Leicester, | Mr. 
May,] has made a very powerful argument 
against his own motion. Iagree with him en- 
tirely that Woman is paramount and rules 
now in the nursery, in the family, in the pri- 
mary school, and in the social circle, which 
she graces and adorns by her presence. There 
is not a man on this floor but is influenced in 
his judgment and vote by Woman. But, sir, 
if we take from her that silent and most pow- 
erful moral influence which she now exercises, 
by putting her into the rough arena of politics, 
we shall deprive her of far more than we shall 
give her. I trust we shall leave her in that 
sphere in which she now rules supreme and 
which can never be taken from her except by 
the injudicious action of legislators. I trust 
we shall enable her still to rule by moral con- 
siderations, social graces, personal affections, 
and not ask her to intrude into that rough 
sphere in which she was never made to play a 
part. 9 

I cannot forbear alluding to the strange fal- 
lacy that because a woman and every other 
member of society has equal rights with every 
other member that therefore they have equal 
powers. It is a question, in this case, not of 
right but of power. Now the granting power 
in a community is simply a question of expe- 
diency. In this community it is thought ex- 
pedient to give power to almost every adult 
male member of society. In many communi- 
ties that is very much restricted. In many 
barbarous communities a man’s life would not 
be safe if that power were given to one half 
or one quarter of the members of society 

The giving of power, then, is a simple ques- 
tion of expedieney. And, for the reason al- 
ready mentioned, not only by myself but by 
others around me, I believe it is not expedient 
to give to women this power. ‘The majority 
of women take this same view and have no de- 
sire to receive power of this kind at the hands 
of men, but prefer to retain the power, which 
is far greater than any gentleman on this floor 
ever can or will exercise, the power of moral 
influence in the social and domestic circle. 

One single word with reference to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Hingham | Mr. 
Long,| who I thought strayed somewhat from 
the subject when he argued that all that was 
good in our present law was its prohibitory 
character; that there can be no just license 
to commit a wrong. Now, sir, if we would 
admit that it wasa wrong to dealin any shape 
in ardent spirits, | trust that we should have 
the honesty to say that we would have noth- 
ing to do with the wrong. But there is no 
such thing here asa question of right and 
wrong. It is a question of expediency. None 
know better than the advocates of a Prohibi- 
tory Law that it is right to sell ardent spirits 
for certain purposes, only they adhere to the 
preposterous theory that you may sella thing 
for one object but not for another. | Suppose 
I were to go into a shop to purchase gun- 
powder, and the proprietor should ask ‘*Do 
you mean to use this powder for the purpose 
of shooting yourself or a fellow-man, or do 
you wish te use it for blasting?’? and I say 
that I want to use it for blasting, and then go 
out and shoot my neighbor or myself, would 
a prohibitory law in respect to gunpowder 
have helped the matter in that case, if there 
had been a law prohibiting the sale of gun- 
powder for murder? It was well said by His 
Excellency, the Governor, that this Law is a 
folly and an absurdity in the eyes of the com- 
munity because it says that you may buy liq- 
uor for one purpose but not for another. Is 
there any power on earth that can control the 
use to which liquor shall be put after it is pur- 
chased? We say that when liquor is pur- 


chased anywhere, for any purpose, it shall be | 


purchased under certain well-considered and 
careful restrictions, so as to hold the seller re- 
sponsible to those to whom he sells it and to 
the community in general. 

Mr. Stearns of Boston, seconded the mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which the yeas 
and nays were ordered upon the pending 
amendment, urging that it would consume a 
great deal of time unprofitably. 

The motion to reconsider was carried. 

The question recurring, on ordering the 
yeas and nays, the speaker decided, upon a 
viva voce vote, that they were not ordered. 

Mr. May of Leicester, contested the decis- 





ative, the motionfor a yea and nay vote was 
carried. 

Upon the yeas and nays being taken, the 
amendment offered by Mr. May was rejected 
by the following vote. 

AYES. 


Knox of Lawrence, 
LeBaron of Middleboro, 
Baker of Northbridge, Leighton of Haverhill, 
Baker of Medtield. Long of Hingham, 
Barker of New Bedford, May of Leicester, 
Beal of Cohasset, Meserve of Hopkinton, 
Bell of Salem, Mitchell of Nantucket, 
Best of Stoneham, Morris of Watertown, 
Bickford of Berlin, Newton of Weymouth. 
Blunt of Haverhill, Noonan of Boston, 
Bowker of Boston, Nutter of E. Bridgewater, 
Bowman of Somerville, Osgood of Salem, 
Brigham of Hudson, Peirce of New Bedford, 
Brintnall of Boston, Pew of Gloucester, 
Brown of Salisbury, Phinney of Plymouth, 
Chase of Amesbury, Pomeroy of Washington, 
Churchill of Boston, Reed of Abington, 
Churchill of Plympton, Robinson of Wenham, 
Coffin of Winchester, Rogers of Chelsea, 
Curtis of Marlboro. Sanderson of Templeton, 
Cushing of Cambridge, Small of Provincetown, 
Davis of Gloucester, Smalley of Harwich, 
Dyer of Weymouth, Smith of Dudley, 
Ellis of Athol, Sweeney of Boston, 
Fairbanks of Natick, Torrey of S. Scituate, 
Fisk of Dennis, Towne of Worcester 
Fobes of Easton, Truell of Lawrence, 
Grose of Abington, Tucker of New Bedford, 
Hallett of Chatham, Wallace of Braintree, 
Hillman of Chilmark, Wellington of Cambridge, 
Holden of Westminster, Whitney of Ashburnham, 
Jacobs of Chicopee, Woods of Bosto n—65. 
Kendall of Cambridge, 
NAYS, 

Keith of Bridgewater, 
Allen of Walpole, Kimball of Boston, 
Athy of Worcester, King of Boston, 
Atkinson of Newburyport,Kingsley of Boston, 
Bailey of Boston, Knapp of Lowell, 
Bent of Wayland, Lawrence of Medford. 
Bergin of Milford, Lewis of Fairhaven, 
Blake of Ipswich, Locke of Boston, 
Blaney of Peabody, Mahoney of Boston, 
Bosworth of Taunton, Martin of Boston, 
Bradley of Worcester, Martin of Adams, 
Bright of Waltham, May of Lee, 
Burr of Newton, Me Donald of Boston, 
Carleton of Haverhill, MeNutt of Boston, 
Carney of Boston, Merrill of Boston, 
Codman of Boston, Miller of Fall River, 
Collins of Boston, Miner of Phillipston, 
Connell of Boston, Moseley of Boston, 
Cook of N. Reading, Newhall of Lynn, 
Coolidge of Sherborn, Noble of Truro, 
Copeland of Springtield, Noble of Westfield 
Coveney of Cambridge, Packard of Halifax, 
Cummings of Somerville, Perkins of Boston, 
Currier of Newburyport, Phillips of Salem, 
Curtis of Lenox, Pierce of Malden, 
Davis of Holyoke, Plunkett of Pittstield, 
Day of Norwood, Lope of Bo-ton, 
Dennis of Rockport, Pratt of Boston, 
Doherty of Boston, Rice of Worcester, 
Estabrook of Worcester, Richmond of Harvard, 
Fitz Gerald of Boston, Robinson of Falmouth, 
Flowerof Agawam, Robinson of Boston, 
Flynn of Boston, Ropes of Boston, 
Frost of Boston, Russell of Lowell, 
Fuller of Boston, Rust of Boston, 
Gaskill of Mendon, Ryder of Rochester, 
Gaylord of S. Hadley, Sanborn of Boston, 
Geer of W. Springtield, Sanford of W. Brooktield, 
Gibbs of Russell, Savage of Taunton, 
Gifford of Westport, Sawyer of Methuen, 
Goodspeed of Barnstable, Seaver of Boston, 
Goss of Melrose, Seeley of Gt. Barrington, 
Green of Monson, Shaw of Springtield, 
Hale of Boston, Shaw of New Bedford, 
Hall of Leominster, Smith of Dartmouth, 
Harding of Mansfield, Smith of Blackstone, 
Haskell of Marblehead, Smith of Andover, 
Hatheway of Fall River, Spaulding of Townsend, 
Haven of Framingham, Stearns of Boston, 
Heywood of Concord. Stebbins of Chelsea, 
Hill of Lowell, Stimpson of Swampscott, 
Hill of Boston, Stone of Northampton, 
Hodges of Quincey, Swan of Lowell, 
Holbrook ot Holbrook, Talbot of Boston, 
Holmes of Chelsea, Thayer of Stoughton, 
Hood of Topstield, Thompson of Foxborough, 
Hopkinson of Groveland, Thurston of Cambridge, 
Hovey of Sutton, Tompkins of Boston, 
Hughes of Boston, Whitney of Attleborough, 
Johnson of Nahant, Willard of Ayer, 
Johnson of Boston, Williams of Brookline, 
Jones of Deertield, Wood of Swanzey, 
Keith of Sandwich, Wyman of Woburn—126. 


Allen of Duxbury, 
Babson of Gloucester, 


Adams of Boston, 











POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


Mr. Charles Nordhoff has written a Manual 
of Political Economy with the above title: 

“Ttis,’’ he says, ‘*to teach boys and girls the | 
meaning and limits of liberty, law, government 
and human rights, and the principles of our 
government in the United States.”’ 

“Atthe base of our Republican system,” 
says Mr. Nordhoff, “lies the ‘Golden Rule.’ ” 





The spirit of this law condemns, among other 
evil things, ‘self-seeking, class distinctions, 
and disregard for the rights and happiness of | 
” This “government of the people, | 
by the people and for the people,”’ our author 
seeks to justify and explain. 

Avoiding all criticism of his views on other 
subjects, I would like to call attention to chap- 
ter XII; entitled ‘Who vote and why.” The | 


others.’ 


book being intended for the instruction of the | 
young, it is manifest how important it is that 
its teachings be correct. 
paupers and insane persons have no vote in | 
the United States. Minors and paupers are 
not allowed to vote because they are depen- | 
dent, and it is presumable that they would 


‘“‘Women, minors, 





vote under coercion, and not according to their 
independent judgment. 
incapable of managing his private business 
ought not to have a voice, or influence in pub- 
lic affairs. It is probable that women are 
denied the vote for the same reason—because 
the greater part of them are in a dependent 
condition; and the law takes no note of ex- 


| 
Moreover, a person | 

| 

| 

: 
ceptions, | 


Of late there has arisen in this 
country and England, a vigorous discussion 
of the propriety of Woman Suffrage, at the 
same time that women have, in far greater 
numbers than ever before become independent 
laborers, which is a calamity to themselves 
and society.” 

In this summary way are the rights of wo- 
men undera government ‘by the people” —dis- 





posed of at the hands of this would-be teach- 
er of youth; the millions of intelligent, inde- 
pendent women, who fill the land and consti- 
tute one half of all our citizens. 

On page 147 we find, 

‘Dependence is hateful; independence is 
possible to all who have health and will—mi- 
gration is the duty of the strongest.” 


This, of course, is for men alone, **To wo- 
men, independence is a calamity.” 
Orange, N. ./. 





c. Cc. H. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 





“The Housekeeper’ 1s a new monthly 
journal published in New York, and devoted 
to Domestic Economy, a field of journalism 
not hitherto filled by a special paper. Every 
thing relating to the household, from the 
kitchen to the nursery, and from the par- 
lor to the bed room, is discussed in it specific- 
ally, and from the practical standpoint only, 
From the character of its contents we should 
deem it invaluable to every family, while for 
its size, it is the cheapest monthly published, 
Price, 31.50 per year. Howard Lockwood, 
No. 28 Beekman street, New York, is the 
publisher. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
_— 

Dress Reform,—The new room, No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, under the charge of E. R. Horton and 
Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, is the only place authorized 
by the Dress Reform Committee of Boston, where 
the new garments can be purchased or ordered. 
All authorized garments and patterns bear the stamp 
DRESS REFORM. 

Ladies’ and children’s complete wardrobes made to 
order. Send postage stamp for circular and price 


list. 
Mrs. ABBA G. WOOLSON, 
«“ C.M. SEVERANCE, 
«“ HELEN C. LEWIS, 
« PHEBE M. KENDALL, 
« J. W. WOLCOTT, 
“« SARA E. BROWN, M.D. 
« MARY SAFFORD-BLAKE, M. D., 
Miss LUCIA M. PEABODY, 
* LOUISA BROWN, 


Dress Reform in Chelsea.—Ladies of Chel- 
sea are invited to call at No. 90 Walnut St., between 
the hours of 10 A. M. and 4 P. M., and examine the 
new Dress-Reform garments. Orders taken and pat- 
terns obtained at same place, also copies of Mrs, 
Abba G. Wovlson’s book on ‘Dress Reform,” for 
sale. Mrs. ©. P. NICKELS, 

Chelsea Agency for Dress Reform Committee. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
The Best Toilet hin is Robinson's Oatmeal 


Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 





The unprecedented sale of the Eureka Ma- 
chine twist, is accounted for from the fact that those 
who use it once will use no other, 10—1lt 


Aun Extended Popularity.—Each year finds 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” in new localities in va- 
rious parts of the world. For relieving Coughs, 
Colds, and throat diseases, the troches have been 
proved reliable, Obtain only “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches,”’ and do not take any of the worthless imi- 
tations that may be offered. Sold everywhere, It 


The old Carpet Firm of Ballard & 
Prince, so familiar to the Bostonian of the past 
half century at the location in Bromfield Street, and 
their successors, Sweetser & Abbott, whose ijast 
place of business was in Temple Place, will be re- 
called in pleasant memory by a visit to the new car- 
pet rooms of Gustavus Abbott & Co., on New Wash- 
ington and Friend Streets. Strict attention to busi- 
ness and perfect fairness in dealing will be at once 
recognized there, as the yet distinguishing character- 
istics Which made the old partnerships so eminently 
trustworthy. Mr. Abbott has recently leased the 
premises mentioned, which are numbered 76, 78 and 
sz Friend Street, though presenting a prominent 
front on the new thoroughtaure. This front is orna- 
mented with desigus significant of the trade, and the 
commodities to be examined within are easily dis- 
cerned from the outside by the patron and the chance 
street passenger. Four floors of the new and spa- 
cious structure are devoted to the exhibition and 
sale of a special stock, unsurpassed in qu lily by that 
of any similar establishment. It is varied, also, as 
well as superior, 

Upon the street floor are to be seen, in convenient 
arrangement for selection, the freshest designs of 
paper hangings, window shades and curtain fixtures. 
One flight above, isa spacious floor, devoted to the 
retail of domestic carpetings, from the best approv- 
ed manufacturers. These include tapestry, three- 
plys, supertines, oi) cloths, ete., in a variety of de- 
signs seldom observed even in the establishments 
where foreign and domestic makes are combined in 
the stock. This department is in charge of a gentle- 
man recently with A. ‘T. Stewart. The third floor is 
set apart for the wholesale trade, and there a vast aa- 
sortment of a special line of floor coverings enables 
the purchaser for the retail market to seleet the best 
and most attractive with little difficulty. Mats and 
rugs are the fourth floor specialties, more than two 
hundred varieties being on exhibition to the visitor. 
The upper story is ocenpied by the emp/oyees of the 
firm for the general purposes of the store. The floors 
are convenient Of access, being connected by easy 
flights of stairs. Mr. Abbot is the purchasing part- 
ner, and his long experience in the two tirms above 
named is an earnest that he can buy as low as, if not 
lower, than many of his competitors. His customers 
can rest assured that they willhave the full benetit of 








| thisadvantage. The tirm’s advertisement is in anoth- 


er column, 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 





713 Washington St., Boston. 


To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cure’ 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 





“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World. 


— 


STOVE POLISH 
3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & ‘73. 


*¥or Beauty of Polish, Saving ot Labor; 
Frecness from Dust, Durability aud 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
try. 





Morse Bros., Proprietors. 


CANTON, MASS. 
l4—ly 
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